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ONELY I wander while the white road glistens 


In flinty brilliance through the mists afar. 


VoL. XII.—No. 50. 
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Still is the Night. The very Desert 
listens 
For some god's voice; star whispering 
to star. 
In royal calm, Night sweeps along the 
sky ; 
Mid silver clouds the dreaming Earth 
is set: 
Peace reigns supreme. Mine is Earth’s 
only sigh. 
What do I wait for? What do | 
regret ? 
I wait for nothing. Having drained 


Life’s lees, 


I hope for nothing ; nothing I regret: 


I only ask to lie beneath the trees, 
To pass, through dreams, to lands 


where men forget. 
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I ask for Sleep: for Sleep, but not for 
Death— 
Not that chill silence which is this 
world’s doom, 
But slumber warm with life, stirred 
by life’s breath, 
A summer slumber, in the 
yloom, 


greenwood’s 


Where some girl’s voice sings 
to the drowsy ear 
Songs of young 
love: low songs, 
whose slow re- 
frain 
{The green leaves 
a oe murmur through ~\ 4) 
the endless 
year : 


‘“ Dreams without 


waking ! Love 


without love’s pain!” 


CLIVE PHILLIPS-WOLLEY. 


VicroriA, B.C. 





North Front of Lyme. 


LYME. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS BY LADY NEWTON. 


HIS old home of the Leghs of Lyme is situated in the county 
of Cheshire, and stands upon a spur of land eight hundred 
and fifty feet above the level of the sea, almost in the middle 
of the park, which is large and undulating, about nine miles 
in circumference. This park, which is really the beginning of 
the Peak range, Derbyshire, although nominally in Cheshire, 
has always preserved its bold and romantic character, and was 
long celebrated for the herd of wild cattle which were indigenous to the place, 
like those of Chillingham, of which they were the exact counterpart, being white, 
with large spreading horns, and red inside the ears. When the present owner was 
a boy he remembers a herd of from thirty to forty, and when he succeeded his 
uncle in 1857 there were still about fifteen or sixteen; but from having been 
allowed to breed in-and-in and from other causes they were very much deteriorated, 
and in spite of all the efforts made to restore them to their ancient form they 
gradually became extinct, and for several years there have been none in the park. 
There is, however, a fine herd of red deer as well as fallow. The former have 
always been famous for their size and wild nature. Many anecdotes are told 
of them, and have been handed down to the present time; and that they were 
renowned in the sixteenth century is shown by the following curious extract from 
the journal of Wilson, the historian, relative to what happened to himself when 
attending the Earl of Essex in a visit to Sir Peter Legh at Lyme, in the county 
149 
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The Italian Garden. 


of Cheshire, 1590. It is transcribed from its original authority, Peck’s “ Desid, 
Car.” ith: xii. xo, edit: 1732. 


“Sir Peter Lee of Lime, Co. Cheshire, invited my Lord one summer to hunt the stagg. 
And having a great stagg in chase, and many gentlemen in the pursuite the stagg took 
soyle ; and divers (whereof I was one) alighted and stood with swords drawn to have 
a cut at him at his coming out of the water. The staggs there being wonderfull fierce 
and dangerous made us youthes more eager to be at him. And it was my misfortune to 
be hindered of my coming near him, the way being sliperie by a fall, which gave occasion 
to some who did not know me, to speake as if I had fallen for feare. Which being told 
me, I left the stagg, and followed the gentleman who had first spake it. But I found 
him of that cold temper, that it seems his words made an escape from him as by his 
denial and repentance it appeared. But this made me more violent in pursuit of the 
stagg to recover my reputation. And I happened to be the only horseman in when the 
dogs sat him up at baye, and approaching near him on horseback, he broke through 
the dogs and run at me, and tore my horse’s side with his horns close by my thigh. Then 
I quitted my horse and grew more cunning, for the dogs had set him up again, stealing 
behind him with my sword, and cut his hamstrings, and then got upon his back and cut 
his throat ; which, as I was doing, the company came in and blamed my rashness for 
running such a hazard.” 


This anecdote is quoted by Sir Walter Scott in his notes to the “ Lady of the 
Lake,” canto first, note tii. 

On the west side is a terrace, from which the ground falls about forty feet, 
forming a picturesque Italian garden having a fountain in the centre, as shown in 
the illustration. 

The architecture of this ancient house is of several different dates, which, though 
in one sense adding to its interest, as showing the tastes as well as the alterations 
made by successive members of the Legh family, is in another sense unfortunate, 
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The South Front. 


as it makes it very difficult, in the absence of documentary evidence, to determine 
by whom, or exactly at what time, it was farst begun. It is thought that the north 
front (which is the principal entrance) was, if not built, at any rate designed, by 
John of Padua, who is known to have visited England by desire of Henry VIIL, 
and to have furnished designs for some country houses, notably Longleat, to which 
Lyme bears a certain resemblance. The illustration shows the north facade, of 
which the centre portion remains intact, with the exception of the windows. These,’ 
like those of the rest of the house (originally mullioned), were altered when Leoni, 
the architect of Chatsworth (who died in 1746), Italianised the whole exterior. 

There is an old bas-relief in coloured plaster in one of the rooms, called the 
Stag Parlour, in which these mullioned windows are clearly shown. 

The house is built of a very hard stone from quarries in the park, and is of 
an oblong form, standing as near as possible north, south, east, and west, with a 
courtyard in the centre, which is paved with red and white marble. It was originally 
much larger, but Leoni added a covered gallery reaching to the second floor only. 
This forms a corridor giving access to the rooms on the first floor, which before 
opened one into the other only, and affording protection to those on the ground 
floor. The lower portion of the gallery (with unglazed arches), and the whole of 
the lower part of the exterior of the house, is of rusticated stone, after the manner 
of the Strozzi at Florence and other Italian palaces. 

The south front, the great feature of which is a fine portico projecting ten feet, 
reaching to the top of the house, is purely Italian in design. The roof of this 
portico rests on six columns of stone springing from a balcony on the first floor 
surrounded by a massive stone balustrade, while its lower part is supported by 
arches of rusticated stone. 

The house is ornamented by old leaden figures, which were often employed by 
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The Terrace. 


Leoni to decorate his work, but which are now seldom to be met with, as in the 
early part of this century many were taken down and melted into bullets, when 
the fear of an invasion by Napoleon Bonaparte filled men’s minds. ‘There are 
three rather over life-size on this south front; the centre one, on the point of the 
pediment, represents Neptune with his trident, and on either side are, Venus with 
her cestus floating in the air, and Pan with his pipes. The founding of lead garden 
statues seems to have been a special industry in the eighteenth century; and the 
original figure-yard for this kind of statue stood in Piccadilly (now 102), and was 
kept by John van Nort, who came to England with William III. Besides this 
yard there were others—viz. Dickinson’s, Manning’s, and Carpenter’s—in high vogue 
about 1740. ‘There has been no leaden figure manufactory since 1787, when one 
Cheere died. Another reason why so few are to be seen is because many of the 
leaden figures in this country were exported to America during the American War 
of Independence, to become bullets, because the lead escaped the Customs as 
“works of art.” 

A further addition was made about 1818 by Wyatt, who built the Dining-room, 
on the east side of the house. On this side there are two more of the leaden 
figures—Diana with arrow and bow, her stag by her side, and Acton with his 
dog. From the good taste and excellent workmanship displayed in Wyatt’s work 
at Lyme, it is thought that he must have been the J. Wyatt afterwards knighted 
by George IV., and made Sir Jeffrey Wyattville in 1828, the “ville” being added 
to distinguish him from the J. Wyatt who is proverbially said to have spoilt more 
country houses than any architect in England, and is better known as “The 
execrable James.” 

A square tower, containing bedrooms, was also built by Wyatt, and replaced 
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an ancient lantern of stone, 
which was built up after its 
removal on some rising ground 
where fir trees were planted, 
and which is called “The 
Lantern Wood.” ‘This lantern 
figures in the bas-relief of 
the house already alluded to 
as being over the chimney- 
piece of the Stag Parlour. 

A double flight of steps, 
in a purely Italian style, leads 
from the east end of the 
courtyard into the Entrance 
Hall, a large and lofty square 
room with pillars and high 
dado of oak. Above the 
dado hang family portraits 
and ancient armour. In this 
hall are two full-length portraits 
of the Black Prince and 
Edward III. at opposite ends. 
The portrait of the Black 
Prince is made to open 
outwards at pleasure, and 
discloses the Drawing-room, 
which produces a curious and 
picturesque effect. ‘The ac- 
companying drawings show 
the opening from the Hall The “ Lantern.” 
and from the Drawing-room. 

The portraits of the Black Prince and of Edward III. are specially interesting 
to the Legh family, because the former gave a grant of forty marks a year to 
Sir Perkyn Legh after the battle of Crecy, to continue until he should provide 
him with an estate. The estate was given by his son, Richard II., about fifty 
years afterwards, and is a slice of the royal forest of Macclesfield. , Lyme is the 
old English word for a border, the estate being on the borders of Derbyshire, 
Lancashire and Cheshire. 





Richard II. appears to have had more followers and adherents in Cheshire 
than in any other part of England, and was on terms evidently of great friendship 
with Sir Perkyn Legh, of Lyme. ‘The following extracts from the Kenilworth 
Manuscripts are given in the “Archzologia or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to 
Antiquity,” and in the publications of the Cheetham Society :— 


“Cheshire abounded with bold and rapacious maintainers, many of whom were 
among the celebrated bowmen of the King’s Guard. The men of this county were 
preferred for their known attachment to him. They made their appearance in London 
at that time (1397), and that it produced a strong impression is evident from the way 
in which they are spoken of by the early writers. 

“Like all his other favourites, they obtained a complete ascendency over him, and 
indulged in great freedom of speech towards him; a specimen of which the ‘ Chronicle 
of Kenilworth’ gives in the original dialect. 
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“In tantum familiaritatem domino regi annectebantur, ut idem in materna lingua 
audacter confabularentur: ‘Dycon, slep sicury quile we wake, and dread nougt quile 
we lyve seftow ; ffor zif thow haddest weddet Perkyn, daughter of Lye, thow mun halde 
alone day with any man in Chesterschire in ffaith!’? This provincial discourse being 
turned into pure modern English may stand thus :—‘ Richard, sleep soundly while we 
watch, and fear nothing while we lie beside thee, for if thou hadst married the daughter of 
Perkyn of Lye (Sir Piers Legh of Lyme, near Macclesfield, beheaded by the Duke of 
Lancaster), ‘thou mightest have kept Hallowtide with any man in Cheshire.’ 

“Keep Hallowtide—.e. Be as good and substantial a man as any in Cheshire. 

“The head of poor Sir Perkyn (commonly called Perkyn a Legh) was ordered by 
Henry IV. to be set upon one of the loftiest towers of Chester.” 


The Drawing-room is on the first floor, and is an Elizabethan room with a bay 
window to the east filled with painted glass, very old and fine in colour, and 
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The Drawing-room. 


interesting. Much of it consists of the arms of the Earl of Chester, other parts 
contain the names and arms of the different estates acquired at various times by 
the Leghs, some of which have unfortunately departed from the family. There is 
also a symbolical series of paintings of the months of the year, and one or two 
are portraits of the members of the family. There are three other windows looking 
to the north, also containing good old painted glass. This room is panelled 
to within four feet of the ceiling with oak inlaid with satin-wood. There is 
a frieze in plaster of a very elaborate pattern running round the top, divided into 
panels, each one being of a different design. The ceiling is of plaster strap-work, 
with bosses and pendants. The chimneypiece is of stone and plaster, and reaches 
from the floor to the ceiling. It is coloured, and is of very elaborate design, 
having the arms of Queen Elizabeth (the dragon instead of the unicorn as used 
before the Union) in the centre, supported by caryatides of a quaint form. The 
fireplace itself is a large open one, and contains a very beautiful grate—a basket— 
of cut steel, with fire-irons and fender to match. The doors and window-shutters 
are of delicate workmanship in inlaid oak. 
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On the south side 
is the curious opening 
spoken of before. A 
part of the panelling 
opens at the back of 
the portrait of the Black 
Prince, and discloses a 
recess from which the 
Hall can be seen below 
when the picture is 
drawn back on the other 
side. No one would 
know of its existence 
unless they were told; 
and this curious feature 
was noticed and made 
use of by Sir Walter Scott 
when he wrote ‘‘ Wood- 
stock.” He visited Lyme 
on his way to the Peak 
before writing ‘“ Peveril 
of the Peak.” 

The portraits in this 
room—one Kitcat, and 
the two of Lord Derby 
and his wife (Charlotte 
de la Trémouille, cele- 
brated for her defence 
of Lathom House, 1651), 
are replicas of those at 
Knowsley, except that 
they are not full-lengths. There are also portraits of Prince Rupert, Sir Steynsham, 
and Lady Master (Elizabeth Legh), Lady Arderne (Margaret Legh), Bertram 
Asburnham, and a portrait said by some to be Nell Gwynne, but traditionally 
a Miss Legh. In this room is an old settle, several interesting chairs of the 
period of Elizabeth, and a settee (covered with old embroidery) for two people, 
identical with one at Ham (Lord Dysart’s place near Richmond). There is also 
in this room a curious red lacquer clock with brass mounts, of very early English 
workmanship, which plays a tune every three hours. The different barrels of tunes 
are in a very massive old box, and are not conspicuous for the beauty of the 
airs. They date from the time of the Stuarts, and as the names may be interesting 
to connoisseurs of old music, they are given: ‘‘Gigue Lelebolu,”* ‘“ Joy to Great 
Cesar,” “The Eunuch’s Song,” “Trumpet Tune and Trumpet March,” “Gavot 
Nameless ” (spelt Gaut), “ ‘The Grenadiers’ March.” 

Here are also some curious specimens of old Jacobite wine-glasses, of those 
known as “fiat glasses.” No doubt there was once a large number; but now, 
alas! only six remain to testify to the loyalty of the family. They are of a very 
sraceful shape, and have the white rose engraved on one side and the word 
* Fiat” on the other, which by a liberal interpretation may be taken to mean, 





The Hall, with picture-pane! open. 


* This air ‘‘ Lilibulero” is well known in the North of Ireland as ‘ Protestant 


Boys.”— 
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“Let it be.” When it was forbidden to arink Charles Edward’s health in public, 
these glasses were manufactured for the Jacobites, and the toast was drunk in 
silence. On the foot of one of these glasses the Prince of Wales’s feathers are 
engraved. There are likewise several of the old heel-tap glasses with toasts 
engraved round the rim, and the finger glasses to correspond with them, on which 
toasts are also engraved. - Some of these are political, some refer to the family, 
but the greater number are sporting. One is decidedly amusing, having on it 
“Mrs. Legh’s Delight.” Let us hope she took her pleasures with moderation ! 
Some of the toasts are given, and one or two may perhaps be explained by my 
readers. They have always hitherto baffled the intelligence of the family. One is 
“Daming and Sinking,” the other “ Maria and the Otters’ Potter.” The politics 
of the Leghs may be inferred from ‘May Aristocracy rise on the ashes of 
Democracy,” ‘The Standing Forces of Britain,” and “ Blood over the Face of the 





The Long Gallery 


Earth” (a fine jingo sentiment !); while ‘“ Long Life to the House of Lime,” 
ying 3 8 ’ 
“A Cellar well filled and a House full of Friends,” “Long Life and Long 
Corks,” “ A Flatt Decanter and a Sprightly Landlord,” “ Any Toast but a Dry 
) prigntly ’ y y 
One,” show at any rate a cheerful hospitality and an appreciation of the good 
’ ) I ) PI g 


things of life! The sporting ones comprise all kinds, from “The Stagg Well 
Rouzed,” “ Bull Baiting,” “‘ Bear Baiting,” “ Falconry,” “The Vermin Blood,” down 


> 


to “The Merry Harriers.’ 

In connection with the Drawing-room may also be mentioned some fine silver 
guipure lace, still fresh and well preserved, which was found about twenty-five years 
ago, in an old chest, by the writer, bordering two coverlets of rose-coloured satin, 
both very yellow and discoloured by age. These coverlets were of oblong shape, 
one much smaller than the other, and the lace was about ten inches wide on the 
larger one and eight inches on the other. It appears it was the custom to use 
them on the bed of the mother and the cradle of the child when caudle-cup was 

















given to the friends 
and gossips in the bed- 
chamber, after an in- 
teresting event ; and no 
doubt these coverlets 
had assisted at many 
a cheerful scene, and 
adorned the beds of 
many grandmothers and 
great - grandmothers of 
the Legh family. This 
lace was made in the 
reign of Elizabeth, who 
got Flemish lace-workers 
over to teach the art of 
both thread, and gold 
and silver, lace-making. 
There is also some lace 
of gold and silver mixed, 
but it is in a very dilapi- 
dated condition. 

In the bay window of 
this room are six curious 
little oval pictures very 
well painted on panel, 
unframed, and fastened 
to the oak panelling. 
They represent the 
heads of Charles L., 
Charles II., James L., 
Anne of Denmark, 
William ITI., and Queen 
Anne. 

The Stag Parlour 
communicates with the ; 
Drawing-room, and _ is A Corner of the Saloon 
so called from an 
ancient coloured bas-relief in plaster running round the top of the room representing 
the hunting of the stag, from finding him in his lair down to his death, and 
even his preparation for the pot! ‘There is an oak chimneypiece, in the centre 
panel of which is the bas-relief of the house already mentioned, just as it was 
before Leoni altered it. There are stags and horsemen represented here also, 
which are slightly comic, as the stags are about the same size as the house. ‘The 
portraits in this room are, a life-size one of Charles I., seated, and wearing a large 
hat and the order of the Garter; Henrietta Maria, Charles II., and Charles 
Edward. In this Stag Parlour some relics are preserved. A pair of embroidered 
gloves belonging to Charles I., also a dagger of his with “Carolus” on it, an old 
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miniature in oils of Sir Peter Legh, an Agnus Dei in coloured wax, in a needle- 
work frame worked by Mary Queen of Scots, and presented by her when she 
stayed at Lyme. When she was a captive at Fotheringay, she went to Buxton for 
her health and from there paid a visit of some duration to Lyme. There is also 
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“~~ a farthing of the 
first copper coinage 
(which ,was in the 
reign of Charles II.), 
and which was found 
quite lately in the 
chapel of the house, 
when a part of the 
flooring was taken 
up. It is marked 
“ Carolus a Carolo.” 
There are six chairs 
in the room made 
by Chippendale, and 
covered with old 
needlework — which 
once formed the 

cloak of Charles I., and the shape of which may be plainly seen. The mono- 

gram of the King, C. R. crossed. (Carolus Rex), forms the back, and they are very 

good specimens of Chippendale work, and were no doubt thought a much greater 

ornament than the cloak of the poor king which was cut up to cover them. 

On the other side of the Drawing-room are three rooms filled with tapestry, and 
which are known as the Yellow State-rooms. The middle one has a bed of stupendous 
height, in which James II. slept when he visited Lyme as Duke of York. Over 
the fireplace in this room is a good portrait by Jansen of the second wife of Sir 
Peter Legh, née Dorothy Egerton of Ridley, and widow of Sir Richard Brereton. 

Another room (the most delightful in the house) is called the Saloon. It was 
built by Leoni, faces due south, and opens on the beautiful Portico. The walls 
are entirely panelled with oak, having very delicate and beautifully arranged carving 
by Grinling Gibbons. There are six large and two small panels. The six large 
contain emblematic carvings of the Four Seasons, and of Music and Painting. Of 
the two small ones, one has the ram’s head with an olive branch in its mouth 
rising from a ducal coronet (the crest of the Leghs); the other has a group of 
flowers. This room has a very fine ceiling of Italian design in white and gold, 
and has four shields at the four corners, with the hand and banner and_ seven 





King Charles /.'s Gloves. 


stars (argent on a sable field), a shield of pretence given to the Leghs after the 
battle of Agincourt. ‘The carvings are in pear-wood on a background of oak. ‘This 
is the only house, it is said, in England in which the carvings of Grinling Gibbons 
are treated as large’ trophies in the centre, occupying the entire panel. In all other 
instances his work forms borders and festoons only. There are Louis XV. mirrors 
and consoles of fine workmanship, and buhl cabinets, furniture of old Florentine 
mosaic, and many interesting drawings and other works of art in this room, which 
the writer uses as her own sitting-room. 

The Long Gallery (which is generally a feature of an Elizabethan house) is on 
the second floor, and is approached by a broad oak staircase, leading from the 
Library. This gallery is 120 feet long and 18 feet wide, and has a bay window 
at each end looking east. It is panelled from floor to ceiling, and there is a fine 
oak chimneypiece at the south end. From these windows both south and east 
there are views of the terraced garden, and the park beyond, which rises to 1300 
feet above the sea, and is of a very moorland character. In the middle of the 
Long Gallery on its east side is a large stone-and-plaster mantelpiece, very like the 
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one in the Drawing-room, and reaching to the ceiling. It is painted, and has 
the arms of Queen Elizabeth in the centre. ‘The north windows at the farther end 
look on the entrance gates, from which there is a widely extended view of the 
Vale of Cheshire, as the ground slopes from the house to the north-west. On 
some rising ground to the right may also be seen a tower of stone (not the original 
one) built as this was by Leoni, known as “ Lyme Cage,” and which may be seen 
from almost every part of the county, and is marked in all the oldest maps. Why it 
was so named is not known, but it is thought that perhaps, as Lyme was part of 
a Royal Forest, this may have been a place of detention for deer stealers till they 
could be sent to Chester to be tried. 

Parallel with the Long Gallery are bedrooms, in two of which are old plaster-and- 
stone chimneypieces built into the wall and each filled with coats-of-arms. One of 





“Lyme Cage.” 


these bedrooms, which used to be called the ‘ Ghost Room,” has a large cupboard 
with a trap-door which on being lifted shows a staircase leading to a room below 
between the floors called “a Priest’s Hole,” in which the priest was hidden in 
persecuting days. In this was found long ago a skeleton, which has given the name 
of “ Ghost Room.” 

There is another room on the ground floor panelled nearly to the ceiling, called 
the Stone Parlour, and this has for its chimneypiece almost the finest one in the 
house. It reaches to the ceiling also, is of stone-and-plaster, coloured, and has the 
arms and quarterings of the Molyneux family. 

On the first floor is the Library, which contains for the greater part books of 
but little interest to the ordinary reader, but curious and no doubt valuable to the 
connoisseur of old and apparently musty volumes. A Caxton of very early date 
has been lately discovered here. 


VoL. XII.—No. 50. 
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There is a great deal of panelling in the house, and two rooms are rather 
interesting, as they are panelled from floor to ceiling with Spanish mahogany. 
There are many interesting family and historical portraits, amongst them a full-length 
picture of an old keeper, with the following inscription : 


“ Joseph Watson, who in the 26th year of his age Anno Domini 1674 commenced 
keeper of Lime Park, in whose service he continued 70 years, and A.D, 1750, in the 
1o2nd year of his age, he hunted a buck a chase near six hours long, at which one 
Gentleman was present whose ancestors he had hunted with for 4 generations before, 
he being the 5th generation he had hunted with.” 


With him is associated this story, which is told in the words of the chronicler : 
“In the reign of Queene Anne, Squire Legh was at Macclesfield with a company of 


gentlemen among whom was Sir Roger Mason, then one of the members for the County 
of Cheshire. They being merry and free, Squire Legh said his keeper should drive 12 





A Lyme Mastiff. (Afler the painting by J. T, Nettleship.) 


brace of stags to Windsor as a present to the Queen. Sir Roger opposed this with a 
wager of 500 guineas that neither his keeper nor any other person could drive 12 brace 
of stags to Windsor on any occasion. Squire Legh accepted the wager from Sir Roger, 
and immediately sent a messenger for his keeper, who directly came to his master, who 
told him he must immediately prepare himself to drive 12 brace of stags to Windsor 
Forest for a wager of 500 guineas. So he gave his master this answer, that he would 
at his command drive him 12 brace of stags to Windsor, or any other part of the 
kingdom by his worship’s directions, or he would lose his life and fortune. He accordingly 
undertook and accomplished this most astounding performance, which is in the annals 
of history. This keeper (Joseph Watson) was a man of low stature, not bulky, of a 
fresh and pleasant countenance, and he believed he had drunk a gallon of malt liquour 
one day with another for about 60 years of his time ; and at the latter end of his life he 
still drank plentifully, which was agreeable to his constitution and agreeable to himself. 
He was allowed by all who knew him to be as fine a keeper as any in England.” 


As this Joseph Watson lived to the age of 104, and hunted and killed a buck in 
his 1o3rd year, we must conclude that the blue ribbon is not the only passport 
































to longevity. He is buried in 
Disley churchyard, with a long 
epitaph on his tombstone. 

There is an old engraving 
called “A View of Lyme 
Park, with that extraordinary 
custom of driving the Stags, 
the property of Peter Legh, 
Esq., 1745.” The picture 
shows the stags swimming 
through a pond ; some already 
through are fighting with their 
front feet (the horns being 
still in velvet), while ladies 
(in hoops) on their horses 
and gentlemen in court dress 
are looking on. ‘The pond 
was always known as “the 
Stag Pond,” and was only 
done away with in 1863, 
when Lord Newton built new 
stables near it. 

There is a fine picture 
painted for Lord Newton by 
Mr. Nettleship of a Lyme 
mastiff, a breed peculiar to the Mae ied eS Pee eee <A 
place. In Stow’s “ Annals ” 
is to be found a reference 
to them which shows that they were then sufficiently highly prized to be 
considered worthy of forming part of a royal gift sent by James I. in 





In the Court. 


1604 to 
Philip III. of Spain. The incident related by Stow is as follows (with spelling 
modernised) :— 


“On the 28th March, 1604, Charles, Earl of Nottingham, Lord High Admiral of 
England, being accompanied and attended with one Earl, three Barons, 30 Knights, 
ete. ete. . 4 


(Here follows a long and particular account of the embassy, which consisted of six 
hundred persons besides horses and coaches, and of their reception in the various 
towns until the month of May, when they reached Valladolid, where the Court 
was ; and then the chronicler proceeds.) 


* At the delivery of the presents by Thomas Knoll Esq., the King and Queen came 
in person to view and receive them with a very kind and princely acceptation. The 
presents were 6 stately horses with saddles and saddlecloths very richly and curiously 
embroidered, that is to say, 3 for the King and 3 for the Queen; 2 Crossbows with 
sheaves of arrows, 4 fowling pieces with their furniture very richly garnished and inlaid 
with plates of gold, and a couple of Lyme hounds of singular qualities. 

“These were all the presents.” 


Here may also be mentioned some early Greek sculptures brought back from 
Greece by the late Mr. Legh (the uncle and predecessor of Lord Newton), and 


some ancient bronzes of Greek and Etruscan workmanship in the Library. There 
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is also in the Bright Gallery a bas-relief of the Phygalion marbles in plaster, which 
was given to Mr. Legh by the British Museum as a mark of gratitude for the 
help he gave the authorities in discovering and bringing them to England. The 
original bas-relief is in the British Museum, 

This imperfect history of an ancient house shows how much remains to be 
known and appreciated in the ancestral homes of England, and may perhaps induce 
others to look more closely into their own dwellings, and so make discoveries not 
only interesting to themselves but perhaps important to the world at large. ‘There 
is an old story, in a book known but little now, called “ Eyes or No Eyes,” where 
the same walk taken by two boys resulted in the return of the one with his 
pockets full of treasures, and of the other bored and fatigued by having seen 


nothing to amuse or interest him. If the readers of this article imitate the boy 
with eyes and look at the relics of the past around them, they will find a new 
charm in their lives, perhaps a treasure hitherto undreamt of in their family 
records, and most certainly an interest which will go on increasing with every 


fresh research. 


Written and Illustrated by E. NEWTON. 


TO PHCEBE IN TEARS. 


_ will liquid sorrow pour 
From out those reservoirs of woe ? 
Why is thy fair brow clouded o’er, 


Thy quiv’ring lashes drooping low? 


Altho’ thy beauty still appears 
3ewitching as it e’er could be, 
I would thou wert without those tears, 


Appealing to my sympathy. 


Dear Phoebe, to the winds thy sorrow fling, 
’Tis but scant store of pleasures Life will bring. 
Come! let the Sun be victor o’er the Rain 


Dispel thy tears, sweet maid, and smile again. 


LEONARD GREENWOOD 
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E is, I think, as good a man as I ever met; but perhaps it is 
more his wonderful knowledge of others, than anything in himself, 
that makes me take off my hat to Howard Kerr. 

We were standing together on the upper deck of a homeward- 
bound Messageries Maritimes boat, in the saloon of which there had been, when 
we left Mauritius, only four English passengers, including our two selves. Now 
there were only three; for young Smedley, the travelling companion of Ronald 
Farley, had been buried that afternoon. He had come aboard a doomed 
consumptive, and died before we entered the Red Sea. Ronald Farley, a wealthy 
man, whom I had met once or twice at Scott’s in Melbourne, and once on board 
a P. & O. boat, had been standing beside us smoking an evening cigarette ; and Kerr, 
thinking, I suppose, that the man was depressed, owing to the death of his friend, 
had endeavoured with considerable tact to cheer him and divert his thoughts. 

Farley had listened for some time with cold indifference to what Kerr had to 


say, and then remarked, as he tossed his cigarette over the ship’s side, “ Yes ! 


He had no more stamina than a mouse to begin with, you know. Excuse me! 
this weather makes me sleepy, and I think I'll turn in. Good-night! Steward, 


bring me a squash to my cabin !” 

So the rich man had sauntered off, followed by the English-speaking steward ; 
and, turning to Kerr, I said, “There goes a man whose money does not seem 
much good to him! ‘ Wandering Farley,’ they called him in Melbourne, and I don’t 
think any one was ever accused of being a friend of Farley’s. I hardly fancy 
friendship comes within the scope of his philosophy. What do you think ?” 

Kerr looked up from his cheroot end to my face, and said thoughtfully, “ It’s 
not good to judge a passion-fruit by its skin; but to judge a man by his 
appearance is a huge mistake.” 

“True; but, hang it! I have always found Farley the same whenever I have 
met him, and one cannot help receiving impressions. Do you think he is the 
sort of man to have ever felt real friendship ? ” 
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"Excuse me.... I'll turn in,’” 


“ Amigo, don’t be too ready to condemn men!” I was not quite clear as to 
whether Kerr was serious or not till I caught a glint of moonlight shining across 
half his face. ‘Farley knows more of friendship than I ever hope to know ; and 
and—has had one friend. Yes, he has had one friend !” 

“T am sorry! ‘Tell me about it, will you? You are always making me feel 
ashamed of myself, Kerr.” And, with feet resting on the ship’s rail, I settled down 
m a deck chair and lit a fresh cheroot, that I might the better listen to my friend. 

“You know, I suppose, how Farley made his money?” said Kerr, drawing his 
chair a little closer to mine. 

“Indeed I don’t,” was my reply. “I fancied he was born rich, and was _ far 
too languid a man to have ever made any money.” 

“Ah! the cover of the book is very deceptive in this case,” said Kerr. ‘‘ Farley’s 
father was a Lincolnshire farmer, the greater part of whose life was spent on the 
verge of bankruptcy. ‘There were two other small farms close to Farley’s—one 
owned by Mrs. Carroll, a widow with one daughter; and the other by John 
Carter, a widower with two sons. When a boy of twenty-one, Bob, the younger 
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of these two sons, was youthfully, devotedly in love with pretty Florence Carroll, 
the daughter of the widow. Ronald Farley, then aged twenty-three, also loved 
Florence ; and he and Bob Carter were chums. ‘The three families were as poor 
as church mice, and the two chums, when they allowed themselves to think of 
marriage, were each forced to regard it only in the light of a very far-off ideal. 
Then came an evening when, as Carter and Farley were walking home together 
from the widow’s house, each suddenly realised that the other loved Florence. 
Probably both regretted the circumstance, but it did not in the least interfere with 
the friendship which had grown between them since childhood. Leaning that night 
over the gate leading into Farley’s farmyard, these two made a solemn compact, 
and swore to keep it with an even mind. Neither had up to that time spoken of 
love to Florence Carroll, and they swore then that neither should till after two 
years had elapsed. 

“*We'll go away together for two years, Bob,’ said Ronald Farley, ‘and see 
what we can do in the world. ‘Then, at the end of the second year, we'll come 
back here; and whoever is in the best position to do it shall have first chance of 
speaking to—her.’ 

“Young Carter agreed, and so shortly afterwards the two set sail for Australia, 
some relatives of Farley’s having put down a hundred and fifty pounds for him, 
and Carter’s people making shift to start their son on his travels with fifty pounds 
in his pocket. Pretty Florence said good-bye to both, her soft eyes filling as much 
with wonder as regret, and dwelling perhaps a little more tenderly on young Farley 
than on his friend. 

“ Arriving in Sydney, the two went straight out west beyond the Lachlan river, 
where several gold diggings were then in full work. ‘They stayed awhile at a big 
mining camp near Narrannulla, and then, having picked up some little knowledge 
of the life, they rode away together, prospecting in the Wydah country. Out 
amongst the Warroo Hills, eighty odd miles from the mining camp, they struck 
a little alluvial colouring; and the rich look of that part of the country made 
them determine to establish headquarters there and settle down to work. ‘They 
did not want all the Lachlan to know what they were doing, and were anxious 
to avoid having to bring rations from the mining township. So they rode into 
Narrannulla, and, having purchased a few head of sheep, drove their little flock 
out to the Warroo Hills, with two or three packhorses and a good flour supply, 
thus giving the impression that they intended taking up land for squatting. 

“Farley’s notion was to keep fossicking away at the alluvial find, which brought 
in a littke more than good wages—say six or seven pounds a week apiece. Young 
Carter, however, was keen on prospecting amongst the hills farther back, and after 
a few months had passed he came gradually to putting in three days in the saddle 
for every one spent in fossicking with Farley. This, of course, was all in the hope 
of striking something which would piace them both beyond the reach of worry ; 
and it raised no shadow of difference between the two friends. 

“At last there came an evening when, after waiting for hours in the comfortable 
humpy they had built, Ronald Farley was, for the first time during his life in the 
bush, obliged to eat his evening meal alone. His friend did not return that night. 
Farley felt lonely and a little worried ; but supposing that Carter had ridden farther 
than usual, and camped out for the night, he went about his own work the next day 
expecting at any moment to see his friend riding towards him, or to hear a familiar 
cooey from the direction of One Tree Gap. Another night passed, and a_ third 
and a fourth, and still there was no sign of Carter’s return. ‘Then Farley concluded 
that under some peculiar circumstances, of which he knew nothing, his partner had 
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ridden into the mining camp. So, locking up the slab-and-bark humpy, he saddled 
his horse and started on his way into the camp. Arrived there, he rode straight 
up to the long one-storey hotel, which he knew Carter must visit, and asked the 
landlord when his friend had arrived. 

“*Haven’t seen a sign of him since he was here with you!’ 

“That was how the landlord put it, and that was all the information Farley 
could gather in the township. The two young Englishmen had been rather popular 
during their stay in the camp, and when it became known that Carter had disappeared 
a good deal of regret was felt and expressed. ‘The day happened to be a Saturday, 
and work not being brisk, a dozen mining bushmen readily laid aside their tools 
and offered to form a search party under the guidance of Ronald Farley. The 
Englishman was glad enough to accept this offer, and so it happened that a party 
of thirteen rode out of the camp early that Saturday afternoon, intending to reach 
Warroo Hills by daylight next morning, and camp there before beginning the search. 

*“* And I reckon we'll find the boy if he’s anywhere this side of the border,’ 
said a shaggy old bushman who rode a blood chestnut. handsome and well bred 
enough to have stood in a royal stable. 

“Farley felt more comfortable with these rough, good-hearted fellows riding at 
his side. ‘They had for the most, part been born in the bush, and could read the 
shape of creeks and gorges, ridges and gullies, that were all more or less alike to 
the Englishman. ‘Then again, as the night wore on and the party drew nearer 
to the Warroo country, which Farley had begun to look upon as belonging to 
himself and his friend, it struck him that they might find Carter at the humpy, 
and his spirits rose accordingly. 

“The party travelled faster than they had intended, and shortly after midnight 
reached the heavy timber, and dense scrub, which began some ten miles to the 
eastward of Farley’s humpy. 

““¢Say, boss,’ said a man who rode a little weed of a brumby pony, ‘might 
as well walk the prads through this, mightn’t we ?’ 

“There was nothing to be gained by hurrying, so the pace was slowed down to 
a walk ; and when the party was crossing a little bare ridge on which the moonlight 
shone, white and clear, several of the men were filling their pipes, and all were 
lounging carelessly in the saddle. On the crest of the ridge, the bushman who 
rode a blood chestnut reined in his mount with a half-suppressed oath, and with 
the stem of his pipe pointed towards the gully which sloped away on his right. 
In an instant the horses were at a standstill, and some one said, ‘ What the s 
up now?’ 


“* Hold on a minute, boys!’ muttered the old bushman; and, bending low over 
his horse’s mane, he cantered loosely down amongst the grey boulders on the side 
of the ridge, towards where the moon’s bright light was cut off abruptly by the 
gully’s line of black shadow. ‘The rest of the party sat quietly on their horses waiting. 

“Two minutes afterwards the chestnut came loping up the ridge-side again, 
and the bushman drew rein by Farley. 

“* Boys,’ he said, in hushed and almost reverential tones, ‘we needn’t go any 
farther.’ Then he stretched out his brown hand to the mane of Farley’s mare, and 
said, as though speaking to a child: ‘Sonny, you must take things as they come in 
this God-forsaken bush! We can none of us do anything for the boy now; but I 
reckon he’s being taken care of right enough !’ 

“ At this, two or three of the men dismounted and hitched their horses to a 
sapling, before walking down to the big kangaroo acacia, in the shadow of which 
they had seen the old hand pause. At first they tried to prevent Ronald Farley 
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“The bushman reined in his mount with a half-suppressed oath.” 
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riding down there, but he went in spite of them, and knelt bare-headed by the 
side of the thing under the acacia bush.” 

Kerr paused in his story, as though recalling to his mind the picture of some 
such sight that he had witnessed. ‘Then, turning towards me in the moonlight, he 
continued. 

“The hawks and the crows had been there before Farley, you see; and there 
were marks of dingoes’ paws all round the acacia bush; but the old bushman 
recognised the body at once as that of young Carter, and the soft doeskin gaiters 
he wore were things no one had ever seen round Narrannulla way anyhow. After 
a while two or three men rode on to Farley’s humpy to fetch some shovels ; and, 
just as day was breaking, they buried the remains on the side of that white ridge. 
Farley took a locket from his neck, and, kneeling down by the body, he laid it on 
the dead man’s breast where the crows had not been. ‘There was only an old 
piece of torn lace in the locket, but Ronald Farley said he reckoned Bob would 
as soon have that there with him as a heap of wreaths, or any sort of coffin.” 

Kerr paused again, and this time began to roll a cigarette. Fancying that his 
story was told, I said: ‘Yes, I misjudged Farley. I did not think there was 
anything like that in the man.” 

* Ah!” Kerr inhaled the first puff of his cigarette, and then said: ‘“ Well, the 
men from the mining township had a little food with them, so they camped in the 
next gully, after burying the body; and young Farley lay down with them, and 
smoked. Everything seemed very empty to him, and he had no thought of the 
girl in Lincolnshire. When the men woke, towards noon that day, some of them 
offered to ride out to the humpy with Farley, but he just thanked them for all 
they had done to help him, and said he would rather go alone. So they parted, the 
twelve men starting for the camp and Farley for the humpy among the Warroo Hills. 

*** Good-bye, Sonny,’ said the old bushman, as Farley mounted his horse ; ‘and 
if you feel lonesome out there any time, come in and stay with us in the camp. 
We'll always be glad to see you.’ 

“Then Farley was left to himself, and in the humpy that night he began to 
realise what being alone in the bush meant. He was eighty miles odd from the 
nearest house, you know, and that Wydah country is wonderfully desolate. Day 
after day went by, and instead of growing accustomed to the loss of his friend, 
Farley seemed to feel it more and more keenly as time went on. Every morning 
he went out to his work feeling tired and indifferent. All through the day he 
worked in a languid, half-hearted way, never troubling to eat his midday meal, 
though he carried it out with him; and his big kangaroo dog lay watching it with 
big, wondering eyes. ‘Then in the evening he would wander back to the humpy 
and sit there, thinking of England and of his dead friend. 

“He grew at last to dread the setting of the sun, and so to fear the long night 
in the lonely humpy that he took to latching the heavy door on the inside, instead 
of, as the custom of the friends had been, leaving it wide open, so that when they 
lay in their bunks at night they might be able to see the trees and sky. One 
evening, when three weeks had elapsed since Farley had spoken to any one, he 
returned to the humpy with his dog rather later than usual; and feeling so lonely 
and miserable that the great tall gum trees frightened him with the rustle of their 
dead skins, and the chuckling of the jackasses and the far-off howling of dingoes 
among the hills made him shudder and long for companionship. He had no appetite 
for the evening meal of mutton, damper, and tea; and having spread out the 
eatables, he sat for hours without touching them, thinking sadly, longingly, of the 


‘friend he had lost. 
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“In the early days of their camping in the Warroo Hills, when dingoes and 
snakes had looked upon the humpy as a happy hunting-ground, Farley and Carter 
had put a latch on the inside of their door, from which a cord passed through a 
rafter above, and was attached to an iron weight outside. ‘The iron weight rested 
on a ledge under the eaves of the humpy, and when lifted down and pulled from 
the outside would, of course, open the door. On this particular night Ronald 
Farley sat staring at the greenhide latch-cord, and thinking how often, when he 
had allowed the door to close after him, he had seen that cord rise noiselessly, as 
his dog had sprung forward barking to welcome Bob Carter after a day’s prospecting ; 
how they had hooked the door back then, and over their little meal chatted about 
their prospects and the life of the old country. The cord fascinated him, and, as 
he sat there, the eerie, lonely feeling which had grown upon him during the past 
few weeks seemed to reach an unbearable pitch of intensity. 

“His eyes were fixed staringly on the greenhide cord, and suddenly he gasped 
out, ‘God in heaven above!’ The kangaroo dog jumped up, with a whine, from 
where it had been lying at Farley’s feet. It seemed to Farley that the greenhide 
had twitched in an upward direction, and that he had heard its iron weight scrape 
the door outside. 

“For a moment the man’s lonely, saddened mind was simply paralysed by the 
weird horror of the thing, happening there among the hills, eighty miles away from 
any habitation. Only his dead friend knew of that cord. ‘Bah!’ The man tried 
to laugh, and the sound of his laugh made him sick with very terror. Still his eyes 


were fixed on the cord. ‘God, God, God above!’ Farley screamed aloud, for the 
cord was slowly, firmly rising, and the latch with it. ‘Then the kangaroo dog took 
two steps forward and howled dismally. 

“The door moved an inch. Farley fell back in his chair half fainting in the 
nausea of sheer physical and mental fear. ‘Then instinct made him cry out weakly, 
‘Hullo, there! Who’s there?’ An answer came, and such was the horror of it 
that Farley woke with a trembling shiver from the stupor of his fear, and advanced 
shakily towards the door. This answer was a thin, cackling laugh—a laugh that 
suggested madhouses and dying men, and which yet was the voice of Bob Carter. 

“As Farley rose from the box upon which he had sat, the door was flung wide 
open, and a great stream of clear white moonlight flooded the entrance to the 
humpy. ‘There, in all the silvery shimmer of that ghostly white light which draped 
the mysterious bush in added mystery—-there stood Bob Carter; one blackened 
finger raised to his grinning lips, and jibbering madness glistening out of his two 
sunken eyes. His clothes were torn in strips and rags, covering no more than half 
his body ; his face was sunken and so thin as to be almost fleshless ; his skin was 
shrivelled and colourless as that of a dead man; and on his legs—Farley noticed it 
with curious, horror-stricken wonder-—Bob Carter still wore his old doeskin gaiters. 

“* Bob!’ said Farley, in a low, gasping whisper—‘ Bob! are you alive ?’ 
“Again came that horrible laugh ; and, still with one finger on his grinning lips, 
the madman beckoned with the fingers of his other hand to Farley to follow him. 
‘Hush!’ was the one word he uttered; and then, with long swinging strides, he 
stepped backwards in the moonlight, still beckoning to his friend to follow on. 

“ Farley trembled, and walked after the madman, with arms outstretched. ‘ Bob, 
Bob dear!’ he said, ‘don’t go away again! Come into the humpy and let me 
take care of you.’ 

“*Come! come!’ said the madman, in a hoarse whisper, pressing the bent 
forefinger of his right hand to his lips, as he moved towards the thick scrub. Farley 
quickened his pace, as he realised with horror that his friend-—this grinning madman, 
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“In all the siluery shimmer of that ghostly white light... . stood Bob Carter.” 


whose bones almost showed through his wrinkled skin—was striding backwards 
towards the verge of a rocky gorge, one side of which was a sheer precipice. ‘The 
appalling weirdness of his position in that glistening, moonlit bush, was swallowed 
up in his fear for his friend’s danger; and Farley began to run. 

“Bob Carter quickened his swaying steps; but, as they crossed the outer line 
of the scrub, Farley stretched out his hands, and felt his finger-tips touch the warm 
flesh of his friend’s breast, where tall sword-grass and hanging twigs had scratched it. 

“Bob! dear old Bob!’ he cried, ‘for God’s sake stop, and ’ He never 
finished the sentence, for there came a tearing, crashing, sound over his head, like 
thunder booming down the Snowy Ranges. Perhaps you’ve heard it?” 

Kerr paused ; and I nodded, to hasten him on with his story. 

“Only the upper half of a giant black-butt, grown too heavy for the trunk below. 
But the sound makes one think of the end of the world; and to Farley the world 
did end, and he knew no more. One tiny outstretched limb struck his head, after 
tearing through three hundred feet of moonlit space. Senseless as a stone he fell, 
and was pinned under a green tangle of shooting twigs. Afterwards, waking into 
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dreamy half-consciousness, with warm blood trickling from his wounded forehead 
into his eyes, he heard faintly, and as though from under the ground, the sound 
of that hideous laugh—the mad, jibbering laugh with which Bob Carter had answered 
his cry in the humpy. 

“He listened, and very faintly, as with the laugh, he heard the sound of his 
friend’s voice, and of the words he spoke—the unconnected words of a madman’s 
raving. ‘Gold! hundreds of thousands of tons—enough for me and Ron to marry 
on! Poor old Ron! poor old Ron! But I must bring him—bring him, fetch 
him—fetch him before it melts. Ha! ha! The gully with the crucifix—the crucifix 
in iron-bark! Hush! Come quickly, Ron! Bushed? me bushed! Why, I know 
every inch—every inch... . But mustn’t forget! ‘The gully with the crucifix in 
iron-bark, right down in the centre; and the grey boulders—the grey boulders, the 
big blazed gum, on the crest of the slope! Hush! Come quickly, Ron !’ 

“Tt seemed to Farley, as he lay there, half-conscious, horror-stricken, struggling 
sometimes to free himself, but always falling back into his network of green, that 
again and again, in the same mad chuckling tone, he heard his friend repeat all 
this, and much more of the same kind. ‘Then came a sudden access of pain, and 
again the world ended as far as Farley was concerned. 

“On the afternoon of that day something had moved Jack Webster, the old 
bushman who had discovered the body which he pronounced to be that of 
Bob Carter, to wonder how Farley was getting on all alone among the Warroo Hills. 
In the evening Webster saddled his chestnut horse, for the first time since his ride 
with the search party, and started alone for Farley’s humpy. Finding it empty on 
his arrival there, he followed the fresh tracks which led towards the scrub, and 
wondered a little at these having been made apparently by two men. He was 
confused, too, by the fact of the footprints pointing in opposite directions ; but, 
having found Ronald Farley, lying bleeding and insensible under the leaves of a 
fallen tree, he thought no more of the nature of the tracks he had followed. 
Having cut away the little branches that lay over the lower portion of the wounded 
man’s body, Webster carried him to the humpy, and proceeded to wash and dress 
his head. 

“When the Englishman recovered consciousness he stared fixedly at his grizzled 
old nurse for a moment, and then, muttering the name of his friend Carter, lapsed 
at once into delirious wanderings. Webster was puzzled for some time as to what 
course to adopt ; but finally, when Farley was in a lucid interval of weak and silent 
indifference, the bushman saddled the younger man’s mare and his own chestnut, 
and managed to get Farley into the saddle. ‘Then, riding close beside the 
Englishman, and supporting him with one strong arm, Webster started at a fast 
walking pace on the eighty-mile ride from Farley’s humpy to the mining camp. 
With frequent rests seventy miles were covered in just twenty-two hours, and then, 
leaving Farley lying fainting under a hastily-constructed shelter, Webster galloped 
into the camp, to return two hours later with a spring-cart and a bed. 

“For weeks, hovering between life and death, Ronald Farley lay in the little 
hospital of the mining township. He passed through a fever resulting from 
concussion of the brain, and then began slowly to regain his old yood health. 
He remembered absolutely nothing about the cause of his accident, and did not 
even know, until Jack Webster told him, that he had been injured by a falling 
tree. Once, thinking of the queer double tracks in the scrub, Webster asked him 
if he had had a visitor at the humpy before his accident. Farley stared at the 
man. ‘Visitor? No. Why, who should visit me?’ That was all the reply Farley 
made, so the bushman learned nothing about the backward tracks he had seen. 
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‘Supporting him with one strong arm, Webster started." 


“After a month of outdoor convalescence in the mining camp, Ronald Farley 
came to the conclusion that he did not care to remain any longer in Australia, 
since his friend was dead. He had made enough money to be able to repay the 
loan which had first enabled him to leave home, and so he decided that, for the 
sake of its familiar faces and associations, he would return to England. Old Jack 
Webster was sorry to hear of this, for he had grown fond of the young Englishman, 
as rough men generally do of any one they have nursed. 3efore making final 
arrangements to leave the country, Farley wished to bring in a few odds and ends 
that had been left out at the humpy; and so, on a glorious early summer afternoon, 
he and Webster started together, driving a couple of packhorses before them, to 
ride out to the Warroo Hills. 

“ After sleeping during the day of their arrival at the humpy, the two men spent 
the evening in chatting and putting together Farley’s belongings ; and when next 
morning came, the Englishman asked Webster if he would mind wasting another 
day, whilst he, Farley, took a last ride round the country, which he and Carter 
had worked together. ‘The old bushman raised no objection; and so, in the early 
morning sunlight, when bright pearls of dew, fragrant with the rich perfume of the 
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bush night, sparkled over all the country’s face like foam-washed jewels in a mermaid’s 
hair, Ronald Farley rode out alone towards One ‘Tree Gap, the place from which 
Bob Carter had been wont to start on his prospecting trips. 

“The damp and laughing babyhood of day disappeared, and then the throbbing, 
sparkling youth of morning gave place to the lusty glare of noonday’s manly 
prime, whilst Farley still rode dreamily on. Later on, the sensuous glow of 
afternoon held all the bush clasped in its sleepy embrace; and Farley, raising 
his eyes suddenly as he woke from rapt abstraction, noticed that he was riding 
through a part of the country he had not before visited. He turned sharply to 
the right, and began to follow the winding course of a dry creek bed. Half an 
hour passed, and something caused Farley to rein in his horse, with a muttered 
exclamation of surprise. Sitting there, with one knee raised on to the pommel 
of his saddle, the man who had lost his friend gazed up and down the desolate 
gully that stretched before him. 

“Huge grey boulders lay scattered about, like unused materials in one of 
Nature’s foundry yards. Away down in the centre of the gorge, a giant iron-bark, 
withered and splintered by lightning, stood with its upper half held balanced 
horizontally across the top of its lower stem, the whole forming a rude but very 
striking picture of a cross. Close by Farley’s side, a ragged blue-gum raised its 
wrinkled, knotted arms toward heaven, as though in supplication; and its bare 
trunk was blazed as the Englishman had never before seen a tree-trunk blazed. 

“Farley raised one hand to his hot forehead, half in fear that he had not lost 
the remains of his fever, for his brain seemed reeling through a mist of half realities. 


‘God!’ he muttered ; ‘where have I read of this place, or seen it, or... A crucifix 
in iron-bark, and grey boulders all round! A blazed gum; and... Hush! Come 


quickly, Ron! Great Heavens! it was Bob-——-dear old Bob! ‘The night I was 
hurt, he came to the door, and I followed him into the bush! ‘Then he must 
have > Farley wheeled his horse round so sharply as to almost throw the 
startled brute, and, with spurs pressed home and his head bent low, he galloped 
furiously over the stony ground, by the way he had come so leisurely. 

“Two hours brought him to the front of his humpy, though he had spent six 
in riding from it. ‘Webster—-Jack Webster!’ he shouted, as he sprang from the 
saddle. ‘The old bushman came out into the sunlight with his hands to his eyes, 
for he had been dozing. ‘Come with me quickly,’ said Farley. ‘I want to find 
3ob Carter. It was not him we buried! That was all a mistake—-some one like 
him. Bob came to me, and I followed him into the bush, the night I was hurt. 
Come on!’ 

“The old man followed the young one, with a half-articulated expression of 
regret for having left alone one who had evidently fever still in his blood. ‘ Ah, 
man, you don’t know,’ said Farley, as they hurried along towards the scrub. ‘I 
tell you I spoke to him—touched him, and heard his voice, though he was mad. 
See, here’s the tree that fell on me. Isn’t it so ?’ 

“*Ves,’ said the old man wonderingly. 

“Well, and here Bob was walking backwards in front of me.’ 

“* Backwards, did you say?’ queried Webster. 
Farley nodded. 

“Ah! that explains the track. Lord, but it’s queer!’ And the old man 
dropped on his knees, touching the grass deftly with one hand like a_ black 
tracker. ‘Hold on!’ he shouted. ‘Don’t walk about! I’ve got those tracks !’ 

Rain had fallen some few hours before Ronald Farley’s accident had occurred, 
and since then the summer drought had been unbroken. So it happened that, 
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“*Hold on! I've got those tracks!" 


to the old bushman’s eyes, those tracks in the grass were as clear to read as any 
printed page. Step by step he followed them, tearing away the dead twigs of the 
fallen black-butt, till he reached the spot where he could detect the hollow made 
by Farley’s body in the ground. ‘There you lay, Sonny,’ he said, looking up at 
Farley, who was gazing at him anxiously. 

*““* Ves, there I lay ; but go on, Webster. For God’s sake, what happened to Bob?’ 

“Farther and farther Webster crept along amongst the dead and scattered twigs, 
puzzled sometimes for a minute, but again quickly picking up the trail. ‘My 
oath,’ muttered the old man, ‘you’d think he must ve known what was coming, 
by the way he jumped from here !’ 

“ At last, his eyes still following the trail, Webster crept so close to the edge 
of the deep gorge, behind the fallen tree, that Farley was forced to lay a warning 
hand upon his shoulder. ‘Never fear, Sonny: I won’t go that way; but—-I’m 
sorry, mortal sorry—but that’s the way Bob Carter went !’ 

“There was no mistaking the old man’s meaning look over his shoulder; and, 
without glancing at the side of the gorge, Farley shivered as he remembered the 
sheer precipice of rock which ran down to a stony hollow a hundred and _ fifty 
feet below. ‘Together the two walked round the side of the ravine, and found their 
way to the bottom. ‘There they hunted over every inch of ground, but not a sign 

55 
and disappointed, they turned at last to leave the desolate place; and _ then, 
happening to look up on the side nearest the fallen black-butt, Jack Webster 


could they see of anything suggesting what they felt must have occurred. Weary 


caught sight of a jutting, scrub-covered shelf of rock, sloping upwards almost in 
a parallel line with the side of the gorge, and rising to within a few feet of 
its summit. 

“Snakes !’ ejaculated the bushman. ‘Come up here with me, Sonny!’ And, 
hurrying up the far side of the ravine, the two men made their way back to the 
place where the fallen tree lay. Whilst Farley waited wonderingly, Webster ran 
across to the humpy, and returned carrying on his arm a coil of stout green-hide. 
Then Farley saw the drift of it all, and insisted on being himself the first to 
descend on to that jutting shelf of rock. So Webster lowered him slowly down 
-the distance was not more than twice the length of a man-——and, after a minute 
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or two had elapsed, the bushman lashed his green-hide to a sapling, and followed 
his friend on to the ledge below. 

“Ronald Farley sat on a projecting piece of stone, gazing at the whitened 
skeleton of Bob Carter. Two months of early Australian summer had passed since 
the starving madman had fallen over the side of that gorge; and in the first few 
days the all-devouring ants of the bush had finished their work of destruction. 
The scanty flesh covering of the dead man’s frame had long disappeared, and even 
the ants had now forsaken the spot where the scrub grew over his remains. Particles 
of clothing still clung to the huddled bones, and by their side lay a small sheet 
of stout blue paper, with a lead pencil across it. 

“For some moments the two men sat gazing at this ghastly relic, and then 
Farley leaned forward and picked up the sheet of paper and the pencil. Barely 
discernible, and tremulously outlined, he yet was able to trace the words, ‘Give my 
belt to Ronal...’ And there the writing ended, and a jagged pencil line, drawn 
upwards across the page, showed that here the writer had fallen back, fainting or 
dead. Among the white bones of the skeleton, and clasped still, was the solid 
pig-skin belt and pouch, intact and unharmed. 

“* Poor old Bob!’ muttered Farley, under his breath: ‘thank God his reason 
came before he died!’ 

“Farley would not leave the remains, so Webster climbed up the side of the 
gorge alone, and walking across to the humpy, returned shortly afterwards with a 
blanket and a sheet of bark. Then, together, the two men reverently lifted the 
remains of the dead Englishman on to the ground above; and, having removed 
the belt and pouch, they buried the skeleton at the foot of the fallen black-butt tree.” 

Kerr leaned back in his deck-chair, exhausted by the effect upon himself of the 
story he told. A_ sleepy-looking steward stepped up to warn us of lights being 
turned off; but I begged Kerr to continue, and so, bending forward again, he said : 
“Well, later on in the day, Webster and Farley examined the contents of the dead 
man’s pouch, and found them to be nothing but a few pieces of rough gold, and 
the pocket diary which Carter had always carried when prospecting, for the purpose 
of note-taking. That diary, however, contained two stories. First, in the concise 
and technical phrases of a miner writing of his work, was the story of a marvellously 
rich gold find, in the gully where stood the crucifix in iron-bark ; and full particulars 
of the exact position of the gully itself. Then, in language of growing incoherence, 
ending at Jast in unintelligible wanderings, came the pathetic story of a man who 
was bushed—the history of a man who was lost in the wilderness, and recognised 
the fact. Every line in this second story spoke of but one anxiety, one longing 
desire, in the mind of the man who wrote it. No sign was there of fear on his 
own behalf, nor of dread of the horrible death which awaits the man who is bushed : 
but in every word one read the impatient longing of the dead man to clasp again 
the hand of his friend, and to tell of the newly-discovered wealth which to him 
had seemed as much Farley’s as his own. Later, when his own death had seemed 
certain to him, and exhaustion had almost turned the brain of the man, his anxiety 
to leave some clue by which his friend might find the gully, in discovering which 
he had forfeited his own life, this had evidently become the one motive of Carter’s 
daily struggles. 

“Then, under the strain of it all, when he had chewed sassafras bark, and even 
managed to kill and eat a few birds, the lost man’s reason had left him——perhaps 
only a few hours before he pulled the greenhide cord of the humpy door, and 
stood before his friend a laughing, starving maniac. Even then there was only 
one desire in the crazed and unhinged mind; only one half-formed thought of 
VoL. XII.—No. 50. 12 
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something—the weak brain could not tell the loving heart what—that made him 
want to lead his friend to some place he had seen.” 

Kerr paused, and sighed. 

“Well, what followed then you know; and, whilst Farley lay unconscious under 
the black-butt tree, Carter, too utterly exhausted to move, must have recovered his 
reason—for a few moments, at all events—and managed to scribble the words I 
told you of before he died. ‘The rest is history. Ronald Farley, with Jack Webster, 
took up ‘Crucifix Gully,’ as it was called; and before they sold their right in it 
had each cleared a very considerable fortune. Then Farley came home to England 
and placed his people in a comfortable position.” 

“And the girl, Florence?” I said questioningly. 

“ Ah! Florence Carroll!” Kerr raised his thin brown hands and clasped them 
behind his head.—‘ Farley settled a handsome sum on the widow, ‘her mother ; 
and he went to see Florence once, to tell her of Bob’s death, And— Yes, 
that was all. He said he could not take advantage of his friend’s death. Truth 
to tell, I think he buried his heart along with those white bones that are lying now 
in the Warroo Hills. Anyhow, he seems to have known no rest nor content since ; 
and, as far as I can tell, has spent his life in wandering. But—no, I should not 
say that friendship did not come within the scope of his philosophy.” 

Then Kerr said good-night, and left me; and whenever I have met Ronald 
Farley since that night I have felt like baring my head before him and asking for 
his pardon. 


A. J. Dawson. 
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Nels . F one were to ask the average inhabitant of South Africa 
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mY y whether the Bantu tribes have any national music, the 
reply would almost surely be in the negative. It is 


known that the mission-trained native sometimes develops 
remarkable singing powers, and that he picks up part-music 
with strange facility; but in his natural state the native 
is supposed only to exercise his vocal powers in the 





“tshotsha,” which is a lugubrious sound generated deep 
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notes of the corn-crake with the noise made by the wind 
in streaming over the open bunghole of an empty barrel. 

Nevertheless, the Bantu possesses a music of his own; but this can only be 
heard, as a rule, if one frequent the celebration of his tribal ceremonies. 

Many of the native songs and chants are very intricate compositions, in which 
the different parts are adjusted to each other with ingenious nicety. Such part-songs 
are probably extremely old, and have reached their present development very 
gradually. 

It is not, however, with these that this article will deal, but rather with simple 
tunes which it has been found possible to note down as opportunity offered. Such 
may be of intérest for purposes of comparison with the rudimentary music of other 
savage peoples. 

The tunes given are mostly battle-songs, each probably struck out like a spark 
upon the occasion of some great tribal emergency. 

In giving the following specimens of tunes collected among the Hlubi tribe, it 
may be of interest to indicate shortly, where possible, the historical episode to 
which each relates. The Hlubi tribe was one of the first to move in the great 
migration which took place from what is now Natal,*early in the -present century, 
before the onslaught of Tshaka, the Zulu king. The Hlubis were not, as a matter 
of fact, driven forth by the Zulus, but by another tribe, the Amangwant, whose 
chief—Matiwané, “the destroyer ”—had evidently been incited by Tshaka to declare 
war. ‘They fled across the Drakensberg Mountains to what is now the Orange Free 
State, and there led a life of continuous warfare for ten or twelve years. 
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The Hlubi chief Umti’mkulu* was killed, with nearly all his household. — It 
was believed that not a single member survived. Afterwards, however, it transpired 
that his great wife, with her infant son, Langalibalélé,t had escaped. ‘The latter 
eventually died in exile, having rebelled against the British Government in Natal, 
in the early seventies. 

Upon the death of Umti’mkulu, the chieftainship temporarily devolved upon his 
nephew, Sidinané. ‘This chief had a short and tragic career. His memory is revered 
among the adherents of the “ right-hand house” of the Hlubi tribe, of which he was 
the head, and his pathetic story even now brings tears to the eyes of the old men. 

It appears that after the death of Umti’mkulu, the Hlubis for a long time 
wandered about, in a great disorganised mob, over the wide plains lying between 
the Vaal and Orange rivers. They were exposed to attacks from the Zulus, the 
Matabele under Umzail’igazi,t and the Amangwané under Matiwané “the destroyer.” 
A number had already submitted to the Matabele chief, and been incorporated in 
his regiments. One night the Hlubis were attacked by a Matabele force, but they 
scattered under cover of the darkness, without making any resistance. Next morning 
they opened negotiations with the Matabele induna, and eventually agreed to 
submit to Umzil’igazi. The Matabele force was returning, laden with booty; from 
a raid upon the Basuto. Messengers were despatched to Umail’igazi, informing 
him of the submission of the Hlubis, and asking whether they were to be destroyed 
or spared. Umail’igazi sent back a message to say that the submission of the 
Hlubis was to be accepted, but that Sidinant and every member of his family were 
to be killed. ‘The latter part of the message was supposed to be kept secret, but it 
was communicated to Sidinané by one of the Hlubis belonging to the Matabele force. 

Sidinane was a young man; his family consisted of a wife and an infant son. 
In the night he fled, accompanied by his wife and child, leaving the tribe in 
charge of his younger brother Sondaba, who agreed to personate him. 

Sidinaneé fled to Swaziland. On the way his child died of the hardships of the 
journey. He was kindly treated by the Swazi chief, but he could not rest. He 
departed for Zululand, and went straight to Tshaka’s kraal. His wife refused to 
accompany him, ‘Tshaka received him with civility, and agreed to accept him as 
a vassal. An ox had just been slaughtered, so ‘Tshaka ordered Sidinané to skin it. 
Sidinané, after indignantly refusing to perform such menial work, wandered forth 
once more. We next hear of him as captured by the Amangwané, and brought 
before the cruel Matiwane. ‘Tradition states that he was put into an enclosure in 
which a lot of bulls were fighting, and that he stilled them with a word. ‘This 
raised the jealous wrath of Matiwané, who at once caused the captive to be 
strangled. ‘The chief Zibi, who is at present at the head of the right-hand house of 
the Hlubis, is looked upon as Sidinaneé’s son, but he is really the son of Sidinane’s 
brother, in terms of the practice as defined in the fifth verse of the twenty-fifth 
chapter of Deuteronomy. 

Sondaba found it impossible to keep up his impersonation of  Sidinané. 
Umziligazi, however, forgave him the deception, and located him at a_ large 
military kraal which was situated about two days’ journey from the “ great place,” 
and was under the command of a favourite induna, or general, called Soxokozela. 
Here he remained for upwards of a year. 

Umzil’igazi sent for his new vassal. The great place of the Matabele chief was 
close to the present site of Potchefstroom, in the Transvaal, at a spot then called 
Ezinyosini, which means “the place of bees.” 

* ‘¢ Big tree.” + ‘©The sun scorches.” 


t ‘ Bloody trail”—father of Lo Bengula; usually called ‘ Moselikatse.” 
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A great feast was held in honour of the guest. When Sondaba was led before 
Umzil’igazi, the latter was struck by the size of the young man’s eyes, so he at 
once gave him the name of Mehlomakulu.* This name quite superseded the 
original patronymic. 

Mehlomakulu was of splendid physique, and had all the bearing of a chief and 
a leader of men. Consequently he at once incurred the jealousy and hatred of 
Umazil’igazi. The latter was particularly struck by the superiority of his guest’s 
dancing, as well as the clever way in which he flung his club into the air in the 
course of the dance and caught it again as it fell. The Matabele chief was heard 
to say, as he lifted his head to follow the course of the club as it soared: “ You 
are blinding me,—you are breaking my neck.” ‘The death of Mehlomakulu was 
determined on, but he was allowed to return home in the meantime. 

Shortly afterwards Mehlomakulu heard from a spy that he was to be killed 
immediately,—that an impi was even then assembling to fall upon him. He 
thereupon called together his principal men in order to discuss the situation. 

A number of Soxokozela’s soldiers had left the kraal to meet the advancing 
impi. It was now only a question of hours: whatever was to be done must be 
done quickly. 

With tears and many protestations of sorrow, the majority of the Hlubi 
councillors and headmen decided to leave their chief to his fate. ‘“ We are tired 
of wandering,” they said; ‘ Umzil’igazi is strong and able to protect us. Let 
Mehlomakulu go forth if he will; it is against him that the hate of Umzil’igazi is 
hot. We have lived for years gathering roots under the spears of Matiwane; we 
will now remain as subjects of the chief of the Matabele.” 

While this was going on, an uncle and devoted adherent of Mehlomakulu left 
the meeting quietly and assembled his followers. With these he surrounded the 
kraal of Soxokozela, and killed the induna with every member of his family. The 
killing party then hastened back, flung down their blood-stained spears before the 
assembly, and told what they had done. ‘The matter was now plain and clear: 
they knew that the killing of Soxokozela would never be forgiven by Umzail’igazi ; 
that unless they fled the lives of all would be sacrificed. 

So the war-cry,-—a long “g” of the second line of the treble clef, which is 
wailed out with piercing shrillness,—was raised. All the other Matabele within reach 
were killed, the cattle were quickly collected, and the Hlubis fled to the eastward. 

In commemoration of this episode the following song was composed by the 
tribal bard :— 


_ Andante. 
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The words run as follows: 


“Sondaba has killed Mehlomakulu: Mehlomakulu has killed Lihlongo (the latter 
being another of Mehlomakulu’s names): Lihlongo has killed Sondaba.” 


* ‘* Big eyes.” 
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This somehow suggests ‘‘ Glamis hath murdered sleep, and therefore Cawdor, etc.” 

The Hlubis managed to escape ‘to a fairly strong position on the western bank 
of the Caledon River, before being overtaken by the pursuing Matabele. ‘The 
latter came up just at nightfall. ‘They were hungry and tired, but they nevertheless 
attacked without delay. There were a number of Hlubis in their ranks, but 
these at once deserted to Mehlomakulu’s side. ‘Then the Matabele fell back for a 
few hundred yards and halted. The Hlubi deserters told Mehlomakulu that the 
enemy would most probably make a night attack, so the Hbuabi chief, with the pick 
of his force, stole quietly back and took up a position in some broken ground, 
which the enemy, if they attacked, would have to cross. 

They had not long to wait,—the whole Matabele impi advanced stealthily 
towards the Hlubi encampment, but it fell into the ambush and was cut to pieces. 
Next morning the battle-field was found to be thickly strewn with the shields and 
spears which had been thrown away in the flight. The shields were piled together 
and burnt; the spears proved a welcome and much-needed addition to the Hlubi 
armament. 

Then the following song was composed in honour of the victorious chief :- 
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The words are: 
“Spotted leopard, come out so that we can see you,” 
The next song also dates from this occasion :— 


Moderato. 













ast. Part. 











2nd Part. - 








3rd Part. - 


The words are :— 
“Run off with your plunder, Chief !—-Houti ma-e-a.” 


The concluding portion is rather obscure; in fact, it has been found quite 
impracticable to trace its meaning. Possibly,—and this is a suggestion on the part 
of a very old native,—it represents an attempt to reproduce the lowing of the 
looted cattle when being driven off. 

With varying fortune Mehlomakulu waged a war which lasted for about eight 
years with the Amangwané, as well as with the different expeditions which Tshaka 
sent against him and Matiwané. It was a curious situation,-the Hlubis and the 
Amangwanté locked in a deadly struggle with each other, and being attacked, 
together or in detail, from time to time by ‘T'shaka. It does not appear that the 
notion of combining against the common enemy ever suggested itself to either the 
Hlubi or the ’Mangwané chief. 
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After a successful raid against Matiwané’s cattle, the following song was 
composed :— 


Moderato. a ~ 
S\- 











The words are :— 
“The Chief is pregnant with the number of cattle he has taken. -Ho, ho, ho, aha ; 


ho, oho, ho, ho !’ 


At one period of their wanderings the Hlubis were driven into the mountainous, 
inhospitable country that lies near the source of the Orange River. ‘The following 
song is connected with this episode :— 


Vivace. 
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The words of this song are: 
“The Orange River: It is far away: It flows: The Orange River: I see the 


mountains of the Zulus.” 


What follows is the last of the Hlubi series :— 








Its words are :— 


“ Ho, ho !—We call to the chief. He is as great as the ocean.” 


Within a few years of the flight of the Hlubis, the Baca tribe was driven from 
its home, on and about the present site of Maritzburg, Natal. The reigning chief 
was Madikané. Around his memory hangs an accretion of many legends. ‘There 
is some ground for thinking that Madikané’s mother was a European, possibly a 
waif from one or other of the vessels which are known to have been wrecked on 
the east coast of Southern Africa toward the end of the last century. The words 
of one of the songs composed in his honour run somewhat as follows : 

“’Mngcangané (one of Madikané’s) names is an animal, 
Ho !—What shall we do with him? 
There is no chief who can conquer a white chief, 
Hi !—What shall we do with him?” 


These words clearly indicate the peculiarity of Madikané’s appearance, as_ well 
as that he was light of colour. The air to which these words are sung does not 
merit reproduction. 

All authorities agree that Madikané was of great stature, that he was light in 
colour, and that his hair and beard were long. It was his habit to 
snuff-spoon stuck in the hair of his chest. One of the writers has examined 
a number of his male descendants, and found about one in every four with traces 


carry his 
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of hair on the chest. It is, it may be stated, very unusual to find any hair on the 
body of a Bantu. 

Madikané placed himself at the head of his own shattered tribe, together with 
the fugitives from some forty-four broken clans, and led them southward. He was 
killed on December i1gth, 1824, in a combined attack made by the Tembus and 
Gcealekas, and on the next day there was a total eclipse of the sun, 

The Baca women and children were all either killed or captured. Many of 
them wore ivory armlets, which had been put on when they were children, 
and which, consequently, could not be drawn off. For the sake of the ivory, the 
savage victors cut the hands off the unfortunate creatures and turned them abroad 
to die. Some few managed to make their way back, for over a hundred miles, to 
the valley of the Umzimvubu River—one of the former sojourning places of the tribe 

and lived for many years. ‘The last of these died only about eight years ago. 

The eclipse on the following day was taken as a tremendous portent. All the 
fighting men were called up to the great places of the Tembu and Gcaleka chiefs, 
respectively, for the purpose of being doctored. The Bacas, in their flight, came 
upon an immense number of Tembu women and children who were proceeding, 
with cattle, with the intention of occupying an uninhabited piece of country under 


the Drakensburg range. These the Bacas captured and took away, so as to 
rehabilitate themselves for their losses, domestic and other. 
The following is the tribal war-song of the Baca tribe. It is a tune held in 


great veneration, and is never used except upon important occasions. Sung in 
slow, stately unison by a number of men on the war-path, it has an_ indescribably 
impressive effect : 


Mae 51050. oD 
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This song is apparently of great antiquity. Its words have quite lost their 
meaning. ‘They are simply :— 


“Eye ya how, eye ya yow yow yow.” 


Tradition relates that when Madikané was a boy he disappeared mysteriously. 
The witch-doctors told his father Kalimetsh not to be uneasy, as the boy would 
come back. After an absence of eight months he returned, saying that he had 
been in the forest learning the magical use of roots. He called to his uncle 
and two of his brothers, and they accompanied him to the place of his secret 
sojourn, driving with them a black ox. When they arrived at the specified spot 
the ox was slaughtered. Portions of the meat were then spread about for the use 
of the “imishologu,” or ancestral spirits, and then the tribal song was sung. 
After this the young man asked the others what they would like to be “ doctored ” 
for. The uncle suffered from a dread of being poisoned, and asked to be so 
doctored that poison should have no effect on him. ‘The others asked to be so 
doctored as to become great fighting chiefs. 

At the annual “incubi,” or “feast of the first-fruits,” which is held by the 
Bacas—when the chief rushes out of his hut after being doctored, and flings an 
assegai towards the rising sun--the tribal song is sung in full chorus by the 
assembled lieges, 
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Each individual chief adopts a song composed specially in his honour, and 
which is ever afterwards associated with him. In Madikané’s song there is an 
undertone of sadness, as well as a finish, which, in view of the fact that his 
mother was probably a white woman, might almost lead one to think that it had 
a civilised source. Possibly it may be a sort of reflection of some melody of her 
childhood which the mother had been heard singing. It is as follows :— 














’ Andantino. 
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These are the words :— 
“An assegai thrown among the Zulus, plays. You are a young animal to the Zulus.” 
Madikane’s peculiar appearance is apparently again referred to in the foregoing. 
The next is the song which was dedicated to the present chief, Makaula, upon 
his accession : 


Moderato. 























The words are :— 


“ All the chiefs opposed Makaula by name; they said he would never be a chief. 
He is the youngest of all the chiefs. Orange River” (with the last syllable repeated 
several times). 


Makaula succeeded to the chieftainship when quite a boy, upon the death of 
his father, "Neapai, who was killed in a war with the Pondos in 1845. The 
mention of the Orange River has reference to the fact of the Bacas having 
wandered to its inhospitable source after being driven southward before the spears 
of Tshaka. 


The two airs next following are danced to by the Bacas :— 
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The following air is common among all the tribes between the Shangaan country, 


north of Delagoa Bay, and Pondoland :— 





Allegretto. 
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The three last examples given are songs heard by one of the writers among the 
Tongas and Shangaans :— 









































i. Allegro. 
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In their songs the Bantu have never got beyond a few words set to a tune of a 
few bars, these being sung with monotonous repetition. In spite of their monotony, 
the songs have a wild charm which is all their own. ‘The Kaffirs are as loyal to 
their chiefs as were the Scottish Highlanders of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Probably among no other people in the world is the sentiment of loyalty 
so strong. In each of these simple melodies a treasured story lies embalmed and 
fragrant. Up to the present the habiliments of civilisation sit but ill upon the 
savages of South Africa, whose waning ideals are clustered around the leafless tree 
of ancestry as a swarm of belated bees cluster over the portals of a ruined nest. 
In singing their songs the natives reconstruct the departed glories of the grand old 
“houses” which have, as they themselves say, “withered,” for a few fleeting and 
pathetic moments. 

Nora Scutty. 
WILLIAM CHARLES SCULLY, 

















_ find all the Earth begins fo be more glad 


_ At touch of her warm footsteps drawing i 


The balmier skies reflect, serene and clear, 



















Now from the red heart of the opened year ee 
Sweet Summer steals in rosy richness clad, FS 


near : Wy 
> 
Her brioht, soft smile; and even Aight | 
5 that had N; 
Lon sentinelled the hours, a silence sad, b\.” 
Glowis with a charmed moon in perfect : 
, sphere. 
The thirsty Earth lifts ap her lips to rect 
And breathe the coming breath of Jife’s 
full boon, 
Feeling ber beart expand in larger beat, ' 
While all her flowers make haste to sey) 
_ blossom soon 
Ih rainbow -pathwiays for the radiant feet | 
OF fragrant, flying, rose-encircled eSune. 
A. L.BUDDEN 
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GOLF. 


———> 


SSAYS, articles, and treatises upon the art of playing the recognised games 
of this country are almost invariably entrusted to experts or to gentlemen 
who have achieved the highest distinction in the particular branch which 

they affect. But the majority of mankind are not experts, nor destined to excel, 
and most of us have realised long since that we are condemned to stagnant 
mediocrity unrelieved by the faintest suggestion of brilliancy. The views and 
sensations of these obscure thousands pass altogether unrecorded ; yet are not the 
joys, the hopes, the fears and the tribulations which agitate the third or fourth class 
golfer as real and vivid as those of his superiors? Are not his pangs as acute as 
: those occasionally experienced by champions and ex-champions—-even as, according 
to the teachings of our youth, the sufferings of the crushed beetle equal those of 
the dying giant ? 
} It is not one of the least attractions of the game of golf that the incompetent 
derives as much enjoyment from it as the finished exponent. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether the former does not derive more ; for inasmuch as he requires double the 
number of strokes to complete the allotted round, he experiences twice over all the 
varied emotions alluded to above. 

The playing of golf has now extended to persons of all classes, of all ages, and 
of both sexes. Amongst its votaries are to be found poets, publicans, peers, parsons, 
princes and politicians : so numerous, indeed, is the latter category that, bearing in 
mind the magical virtue attached by a large section of the House of Commons to 
the figure 8, it is a matter for congratulation that no-Act has yet been passed 
limiting the number of a player’s clubs to eight, and inflicting severe penalties upon 
any one who takes more than eight strokes to a hole. 

Links, which formerly were practically confined to the inhospitable eastern shores 
of Scotland, have now spread to the uttermost portions of the globe: to the Far 
East (except where Chinese mandarins have detected in the digging of holes clear 
evidence of infernal machines !); to Australia; to America; to Egypt, where one- 
eyed caddies with prehensile toes deftly transfer their employer’s ball from bad to 
good lies. At home the suburbs of every big town in the United Kingdom offer 
every variety of substitute for the genuine article in the shape of a green. Well, 
then, may the golfing world have been thrown into convulsions of fury when Mr, 
189 
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Alfred Lyttelton asked a short time ago, with well feigned innocence, “ whether golf 
was a first-class game.” 

In what, it is often asked, consist the attractions of a game which to the 
uninitiated spectator appears inexpressibly futile and uninteresting? Where is the 
pleasure of endeavouring to force an unresisting ball into a small hole with 
instruments which often appear singularly ill adapted for the purpose? Why do 
thousands of otherwise inoffensive persons daily make hideous exhibitions of their 
incompetence and infirmities of temper? What strange perversion of intellect causes 
men distinguished in science, in the arts of ‘peace and war, nay, even Cabinet 
Ministers themselves, temporarily to abandon their judgment, their reasoning 
faculties, their very volition, to the mercy of small boys? ‘To provide the inquisitive 
sceptic with any reasonable explanation of these problems is beyond my _ powers. 
Personally I am inclined to attribute much of the popularity of golf to the 
proverbial allurements of Hope. In no other outdoor game does hope play so 
prominent a part. Often, alas! illusory, it dogs the golfing devotee at every turn ; 
day after day ecstatic visions of attaining unprecedented dexterity float before him ; 
prosaic persons pass their night dreaming of balls propelled to fabulous distances : 
on the battle-ground itself the man struggling with adversity buoys himself up with 
the chance that his next stroke may redeem all previous failures. But the chief 
material attraction of the game probably lies in the fact that it adapts itself to all” 
ages. Cricket, football, tennis, rackets—all these belong to the period of youth, 
and cannot be played with success when youth is past; but so long as his legs 
consent to carry him, and his arms to perform their allotted circle or half-circle, 
the golfer may continue to enjoy himself, and generally succeeds in doing so until 
overcome by final decrepitude. 

‘** Linquenda tellus et domus et placens 
Uxor.” 


It is often urged that the engrossing nature of golf is a fertile source of 
corruption : that married men in particular are induced by its attractions to neglect 
their domestic duties, and that it thereby contributes to domestic infelicity. The 
exact opposite is the case, and the game is in reality a potent promoter of connubial 
bliss. The latter is most frequently endangered when husbands under the specious 
plea of business or duty affect too closely the society of feminine acquaintances. 
Now, no self-respecting golfer, unless hopelessly infatuated, ever plays with women 
when male opponents are available. On the contrary, he usually regards them as 
obstructive interlopers, frames rules with the express object of keeping them at a 
distance, and at most tolerates their presence with an absolutely brutal indifference. 

Consider, on the other hand, the obvious advantages of the game. It is healthy: 
that at all events its bitterest opponents cannot deny. It is economical: the usual 
wager on a match does not exceed half a crown, and a man might lose half a 
crown every day of his life for fifty years, not excluding Sundays, and yet be in 
an infinitely better financial position at the end than after one bad Ascot or Epsom 
week. Why, the price paid for the privilege of an indifferent view of the Great 
Bilkem or Swindlem Handicap would alone cover the losses of months! Consider 
too what a godsend it ought to be to the depressed land-owner of to-day, who 
at vast expense finds it necessary to rear large numbers of tame pheasants for the 
delectation of his acquaintances, and who, for a sum representing the wages of one 
under-keeper, could construct and maintain an excellent links in his park, which 
would probably produce at least equally satisfactory results. Similar instances might 
easily be multiplied. These, it may be urged, constitute but sordid arguments. 











*“*Ce monde est fou! 
Les voila tous, bouche béante, 
Admirant un grand sot qui se tourmente 


A taper dans un petit trou.” 


FLORIAN’s * L’Ane et la Flite” (slightly altered). 
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Can nothing e:se be advanced? Well, yes: golf is eminently calculated to develop 
the true Christian virtues, for no game is more apt to provoke a stronger sense of 
legitimate exasperation ; and the feelings with which Dives in the latter stage of his 
existence regarded Lazarus can scarcely have been more pronounced than those 
which a player wallowing in a bunker entertains towards the opponent whose ball 
lies safely upon the putting green. Patience, nerve and judgment—all these will 
meet with their due reward; nor is there any instance in which a rigid adherence 
to the unwritten code of honour is more necessary. ‘These, I submit, are no mean 
merits ; and while conscious that adequate justice cannot be rendered within the 
exiguous limits of this article, it appears to me that the case for golf cannot be put 
more concisely than in the words of the gentleman who has probably done more 
than any one else to popularise it—namely, Mr. Arthur Balfour—-when he expressed 
the opinion not long since that “a tolerable day, a tolerable green, a tolerable 
opponent, supply, or ought to supply, all that any reasonablv constituted human 
being should require in the way of entertainment.” 


T. W.* gen: 


VICTOR. 


ITHIN a week we were to wed. 
Oh false! who thus to Fanny said, 
While passion stirred her : 


“Hush, dear! I’ve such delightful news 
He’s come! You know Jack’s jealous views, 
So I must mind my P’s and (’s.” 
My own ears heard her. 
“Victor is perfect, fully grown, 
To think he’s mine, dear, all my own !” 
Shall he be kick’d, or 
Horsewhipt, thought I: what fools are men 
To love aught female over ten ! 
All, all are false, the jades,—but then 
My name’s not Victor. 


She little dreamed that Jack was near, 
The while she murmured, ‘‘ Mine, my dear, 
My duck, my poppet, 
Here shall he bide my room to grace—” 
In raging wrath, within an ace 
I cried, ‘He shan’t, Miss,” to her face, 
“Tf I can stop it.” 


“ But, ah! he lacks ” “What lacks he, Miss ?” 
I sudden burst. Quoth she, “ Why, this, 
Sir: what he lacks is 
A black eye.” ‘‘He within the hour 
Shall have it.” ‘‘ Nay, don’t look so sour: 
"Tis only, Jack, a novel flower, 
A rare Sparaxis,” 
James Mew, 




















Orwell Mall. 


HE light of a love that lifts the heart from earth to the 
gates of heaven, 

That looses the bands that chafe the hands or ever their 
cords be riven ; 

The sting of a sin that hales the soul from life to the floor 
of hell: 

Though the sin be strong and the love be long, they are 
linked in the tale I tell. 


By night and day the cedars tall 

Keep watch and ward over Orwell Hall ; 

The lark swings up to the sun-flushed sky, 

And the meadows ring to the plover’s cry, 

Down in the thickets the thrushes sing, 

And the hawk hangs high on his pulseless wing : 
Witnesses all from day to day, 

Of the love that lighten’d those turrets gray. 


Sweet and pure as the thrushes’ tune, 
Bright and fair as a morn in June, 

The Lady of Orwell shows to all 

In the old-world framing of Orwell Hall : 
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Never a cloud on that fairy face, 

Never a shadow to mar its grace, 

Beauty such as a Greek might find 

In the murmuring music of wave and wind: 
‘* Jesu, Maria, shield her well,”’ 

Prays, as it swings, the old church bell. 


Why doth the lady blush so deep, 

As she hies her down from her tower so steep ? 
Why doth the lady look so white 

As she steps forth into the dewy light? 

A horn rings out on her listening ear, 

And her heart is cold with a nameless fear. 


Past the cedar out through the gates 
She glides to the grove where her true lover waits : 
Stretched in the sunshine lies her knight, 

With his laughing eyes and his armour bright : 
‘*Mother of mercies, shield her well !”’ 
Hushed and still is the old church bell. 
















ORWELL HALL. 
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The lord of Orwell, proud and tall 
Moodily paces the terrace wall ; 
Master he of her grace and youth, 
Never the lord of her heart in truth : 
Old and worn when he knelt to woo, 
Older now that the end he knew. 


Rupert de Madingley knows full well 
The trysting note of the old church bell : 
Weary of waiting, idly he 

Blew on his horn that blast of glee : 
Knowing not that the lady’s lord 

Rode last even from Oxenford. 


Few and short were the words they spoke 
Ere a voice of thunder the echoes woke : 
The Master of Orwell, clothed in steel, 

A shining terror from head to heel, 
Raging with shame and fury, quoth : 

‘‘ Traitor and wanton, turn ye both ! 
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ORWELL HALL. 


Turned they both at the stern command. 
The sword flashed out in Sir Rupert's hand : 
The lady swooned at her husband’s knee, 
And he laid her down right tenderly, 

Bent on her lover his burning eye: 

‘“Rupert de Madingley, guard or die!” 


Never a pause in the thrushes’ song, 

Though the heart be hot and the steel be strong, 
Never a cloud in the sky above, 

Though the sun has set in the land of love: 
The Master of Orwell lies full low, 

And Sir Rupert kneels by his dying foe. 


Faint is the voice that once did ring 
Like the clarion call of a soldier king ; 
Dim are the eyes that once did shine 
Like stars in front of the charging line, 
Yet or ever the life’s eclipse 

The love speaks forth from the ashen lips. 


‘Rupert de Madingley,—on thy life, 

I give to thy keeping my name—my wife: 
All that I have or hold is thine— 

And she, thou knowest, was never mine. 
Lo, I—God help me !—while yet I live, 
As Christ our Saviour forgave-—forgive.”’ 


Dark as night is the purple pall 
That covers the Master of Orwell Hall ; 
Slowly rises the requiem hymn, 
As the lady kneels in the chancel dim: 
**Jesu, Maria, shield her well,”’ 
Sighs, as it swings, the old church bell. 


The light of a love that lifts the heart from earth to the 
gates of heaven, 

When the pain is known at the great white throne, and the 
past is cleanly shriven : 

The sting of a sin that hales the soul from life to the floor 
of hell: 

Though the sin be sure, if the love endure, there is truth in 
the tale I tell. 


E. A. NEwron. 





“WITH PIPE AND TABOR.” 
A STREET SKETCH. 


‘“*Why, with pipe and tabor, 
Fool away the night?” 


AM not sure that these are the right words, but some- 
thing like them has been humming in my head ever 
since I took Mabel to St. Ethelgiva’s, two Sunday 

evenings ago. 

ASS ] I was not allowed to sit next to Mabel: St. Ethel- 
, Yay) iva is too great a stickler for Church etiquette for 
that! but I was near enough to hear her voice- 

Mabel’s, I mean—carolling away in a hymn that had 
almost a dance measure, and the tune has hummed 
in my ears and haunted me incessantly ; I walk down 
to the office to it every morning. 

I have fooled away a good deal of time myself, 
over a pipe—though not a musical one; but a tabor, I am entirely ignorant about 
a tabor, and don’t know anybody that has one. 

At the corner of the Square there is a little old man with one eye who plays 
a pipe: I have seen him a thousand times, of course, but if it had not been for 
St. Ethelgiva’s warning, I should never have noticed his instrument or his art ; he 
twiddles away so perseveringly at the intricacies of a popular melody of the music 
halls, that I am irresistibly reminded of Bishop and Purcell and the school of 
musical flourish. He has a lidless tin coffee-pot fixed on his breast, into which 
my penny clatters ostentatiously ; finishing his tune with a hasty twirl, he tips the 
coin into his withered paw, and thence to his pocket: “the boys ’ud jostle me 
about an’ git it, if I didn’ nob it at oncst,’ he says in explanation. 

“T like to hear you play,” said I, for I am always in a cheerful humour while 
Mabel is in town; “ you ought to do something better than ‘ Hit ’im when ’e’s down,’ 
and rubbish like that—I’m sure you could.” 

“To be sure I could,” he answered, “but the general public wouldn’t like it. 
D’ye know this?” and he began to tremble out that gem of purest water, “ Tell 
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me, my Heart.” An old gentleman on his way to the “ Oriental,” and a girl with 
a portfolio, both stopped to listen ; they were not the general public plainly, any more 
than myself. His breath gained strength and assurance as he went on, and “nature 
smiles” in its final roulade was clear and precise, and piercing sweet. 

“ Haven’t heard that since I was a boy!” said the old Indian, putting a sixpence 
into the coffee-pot ; and we all three thanked the musician, who was dabbing his 
forehead after his exertions: assuredly we did not belong to the “ general public.” 

Nearly every morning since, I have stopped for a tune. 

I hope St. Ethelgiva will excuse me: I really don’t waste much time, and work 
all the better for it afterwards ; one day we had “I attempt from Love’s sickness 
to fly,” and “The soldier, tired of War’s alarms,” another. 

I have a silly hankering that my old man should learn that hymn-tune 
that Mabel sang—one of the “Hymns of the Eastern Church” she calls it, and 
I diffidently propose to whistle it to him. “You come round to my place, an’ I'll 
pick it up in two twos,” he says confidently. “No, I don’t want no money for 
doin’ that: the obligation’s mine, sir,—it ain’t many people ‘ll take the trouble to 
go over a toon for me now, not what I calls real music, an’ them low toons is all 
I can git hold of, in consequence. My gurl’s a beautiful player, sir, on the violin, 
like her mother before her; but she’s too busy to play to me more’n once in a 
way,—shy, too, wonnerful shy before me, knowin’ me to be a bit critical.” 

My piper’s “place” is in East Street, Baker Street: I found my way there last 
Saturday, and sat for ten minutes on his broken-backed chair humming and whistling 
“Pipe and Tabor,” while he, opposite me, on the edge of his bed, followed and 
noted the tune, squeezing up his lips and nodding his head in sympathy. I never 
felt such an ass in my life—if Mabel could have seen me she’d have died with 
laughing. At the end of the tune he took out the pipe, wiped it on his knee, and 
played the tune slowly through. 
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“ Pretty, sir, very pretty indeed. A little thin, perhaps, as them High Church 
things is apt to be, but sweet an’ melodious, I will say. Heard it in church, did 
you now, sir? Well, nothin’ short of a full cathedral service ‘ll do for me. Not but 
what this ain’t very nice, very nice an’—an’ cheerful!” He went through it again, 
less slowly, with a little more abandon. “I’ve got it now, sir, I think ?” turning his 
best eye, which is littke more than a narrow red slit, questioningly towards me. 

“ Perfectly! I must bring Ma—my cousin down the Square some day to hear 
it,—it’s her favourite hymn, you know.” 

I felt that I was giving myself away somewhat, but I didn’t want him to 
think that in my real musical opinion it compared with “Tell me, my Heart.” 

“Ah, I see.” Perhaps it was fancy, but I thought he looked relieved. ‘“ Any 
day, sir, that the young lady can come. I’ve got it, you see, now, for good an’ all.” 

To give a fresh turn to the conversation, I ventured to ask him if he knew 
what a tabor was. 

“No ideer, sir. I’ve heard an ’em, I don’t doubt, when I was in the musical 
world, so to speak, but not to reco’nise °em now. But I dessay my daughter 
knows. She plays the violin, an’ brings me the toons from the theayters. I'll ask 
her, if you like, an’ let you know.” 

I believe I am on the track of a tabor at last! 

Yesterday morning my piper was not at his corner, and last night there came 
a message through my landlady as I sat smoking after dinner: “Could I speak 
to a young person?” My landlady’s manner was sniff-ful and ominous. 

“A young person?” I questioned. 

“ Well, certingly neither a lady nor a respectable servant-girl,” was the reply. 

“ Miss Maude Bell,” the name sent up, did not enlighten me further, but “ from 
the musical gent in the Square” gave me a clue. Good gracious! had Miss Maude, 
the “ wunnerful violin-player,” thought it necessary to introduce herself on the strength 
of the tabor? I went out into the entry, and found a half forward, half shrinking 
miss, in a scarlet silk blouse and some mangy fur wraps. 

*Pa’s been knocked over by a keb,” she explained. “I allays knew how it 
would be if he would persist in playin’ as he walked along. He didn’t know if he 
was off the kerb, an’ of course, follering the toon, he didn’t hear w’at was be’ind 
him. Oh, yus, he’s hurt: ribs broken, an’ internal injuries. ‘There wasn’t much 
hope, Doctor said, but he wouldn’t be took to a ’orspital. He was took to his 


own place, an’ she was sent for. If it was to be a long business she didn’t know 


49) 


how she was to manage to be away from the ’All to nurse him, she was sure! 

Much of this was jerked out in the hansom as we drove towards East Street, 
for as soon as I knew my piper’s condition I was determined to go to him, in 
spite of Mrs. Bundy’s tacit disapproval. Once set wagging, Miss Maude’s tongue 
ran freely if irrelevantly. 

“You are musical too, aren’t you?” I asked presently, and her simpering 
“Vus, I’m in the theatrical line myself,” sent her off on fresh explanations as to 
her inability to give up her profession to nurse the old gentleman, which lasted to 
the end of our drive. Then she let herself in with “Pa’s” latchkey, and we went 
down to the basement. 

He was in the bed this time, my old piper, his face turned away from the light, 
his body an inert mound, as the doctor had strapped it; but his ears were stretched 
for my coming, and he greeted me joyfully. 

“A bad business, sir, but might ’a been worse. The pain ain’t so very great 
now I’m laying quiet, an’ I ain’t likely to lay long, Doctor says. I knew you’d 
come, sir. I says to ’em, ‘ He’s been afore, an’ he’ll come if I arsks him!’ No, 
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there ain’t nothin’ I wants, an’ nothin’ you can do, sir: w’at I arsked you for is 
to hear a treat. You bein’ here, an’ Milly, my gurl, too—which mightened ’a 
happened if I’d kep’ well, no, not in twenty years—we’'ll have a little good music ! 
Nothin’ modern, like you brings me from the theayters, Milly, but one o’ your 
mother’s old pieces from the opera, dear—Larshee Darem or Voychv Sapeet ; some 
o’ the old music that you an’ me understands, sir!” 

Milly’s mouth was full of excuses in a moment—she was flaunting Miss Maude 
Bell no longer, but a terrified, hysterical girl—she had not brought her fiddle, 
coming off all in a hurry like that, and “ Pa” was so critical, an’ a strange gentleman 
too: it was ever so late, an’ they’d get into a pretty fuss with the neighbours, 
screeching on the fiddle at that time of night—and so on, and so on. 

Her evident terror of having to play before us was absurd under the circumstances : 
I could not believe her shy, and I doubted how far she was telling the truth, and 
what was her real objection ; but the old man persisted, and I sided with him, not 
because I cared to hear the girl play, but in order to quiet and comfort him. I 
saw how the idea had taken hold of his imagination, stimulated by pain and 
weakness—and I signed to his daughter to drop her tactless opposition and play 
anything, anyhow, to satisfy his whim. 

At last, with a bounce and with an incomprehensible grumble of assent, she 
dashed out of the room, and I heard her plunging up the dark stairs and out of 
the street door. 

“Gone to get a fiddle, I think,” I said to the old man, who lay back, suddenly 
appeased and dozing off, as those do who are very near their end. I hoped Milly 
might return fairly quietly, for I felt he could not bear any startling awakening. 
Nature, when you get back close to her, is never startling. 

And back came “the gurl” in ten minutes or so, very quietly for her, stealing 
into the dim room on tiptoe, followed by the dark figure of a man, that stood at 
the back of the bedhead and made no sign beyond breathing heavily. Milly herself 
came close to the bed, and looked at me meaningly with her finger on her lip. I 
do not know what I understood from her look, but I held my peace, and she 
leant over her father and said softly: “‘ Now Pa, I’m goin’ to play, and you’ve just 
got to lay still an’ listen,” and then, as her father whispered back an alert “ All 
right ! I’m listening,” she retreated into the shadow behind us, and the stranger 
hitched his fiddle to his chin and began to play “The Lost Chord.” 

Very slowly and “ feelingly ” he played it, and the old man on the bed followed 
every note. 

“It’s good,” he whispered to me—and I had to lean over him to catch his 
comment ; “it’s good, but it’s too modern for me: can’t you play ‘ Voychy Sapeet, 
dear, same as mother used to?” 

“T’m afraid I’ve forgotten it, Pa, but I can do ‘Home Sweet Home,’” came 
Milly’s voice from behind me, and it almost seemed as if there were a suspicion 
of tears in it. 

Then we sat silent again as the soft notes fell round us—-vulgarly accentuated 
perhaps—here drawn out unduly, there scamped in false staccato, but still beautiful 
and touching and true, as such a melody must ever be. 

“ Bravo! bravo!” came from the bed in faint accents, as the last sounds died 
away. “I told you she could play, sir; so could her mother; but she haven’t 
her mother’s light touch. But I promised you should hear a treat, an’ my gurl— 

There came no more words after. I do not know what crisis we reached uncon- 
sciously—perhaps the crisis of a desire gratified—but there the old man’s words ceased 
for ever: there was some gasping, some shifting of his position, a squeeze of the 
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clammy hand that I had shaken once before on leaving “his place,” after our 


musical afternoon ; and then—-Miss Maude Bell was quite free, as far as her father 
was concerned, to carry out her professional engagements without fear of interruption. 


“No, I carn’t play. I give it up long ago, and disposed of my instrument,” 
she blubbered, as I was going away. ‘Poor Pa _ used to arsk me to play, an’ I 
put him off one way and other when I came to see him. I could allays sing him 
the songs from the ’Alls, which was w’at he earned his living by, an’ this old 
music he used to talk about has quite gone out in the profession. But when he 
got bothering on for me to play to-night, I was ’most at my wits’ end, and I 
wouldn’t have told him then, not for anythink you could ’a give me. I’ve heard 
that there chap playing down at the ‘Salisbury,’ an’ it came over me all on a 
sudden to get him in. Poor Pa, it pleased him; an’ I don’t see where the harm 
was, so as he didn’t find out.” 

Neither did I, exactly. 

As I went homewards the “chap” with his fiddle was hurrying back to the 
“Salisbury,” to disburse some of the half-crown which I had seen Miss Maude 
Bell count out to him—a shilling, two sixpences, and six coppers from the depths 
of a grimy jacket hanging behind her father’s bed. 

She was honest, as far as she went—resourceful I knew her to be; as Miss 
Maude Bell she was doubtless an ornament to that vague institution “the theatrical 
line.” But she was not an artist, as her father had been, and I had no wish ever 
to see her again. 

I miss the old man at the corner of the Square, though when Mabel asked me 
his name I could not tell her,—somehow I don’t think it was Bell. 

And now I shall never know about a tabor. 


’ 


B. STuART. 
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THE STORY OF 1812. 
PART Vi 


last, though reluctant to disturb the sense of security in which 
the French seemed to be lulled, Kutusof deemed that the time 
had arrived when, taking advantage of their helplessness and of 
their negligence, he might deal them a destructive blow. The 
corps of Murat and Poniatowski, still facing him at Winkowo, 
seemed to offer the desired opportunity; and, making all 
his preparations secretly on October 17th, he attacked their 
encampment early on the 18th, taking them so completely by 
surprise as to drive them into a precipitate retreat, with the loss 
of upwards of two thousand men killed and wounded, many 
prisoners, thirty-eight guns, and all their baggage. Had General Beningsen, to whom 
the conduct of this affair was intrusted by Kutusof, shown a little more dash and 
enterprise in his conduct of it, it is probable that Murat would have been cut off 
from Moscow altogether, and captured with the whole of his command. However, 
it was in any case a sufficiently disastrous incident for the French; and when the 
tidings reached Napoleon the same day, he was quickly roused to a perception of 
the danger of the situation, and immediately issued orders for the army to evacuate 
Moscow and to march on Kalouga.* At daybreak on the 19th the whole of his 
troops moved out of their bivouacs, taking the old road, véé@ Taroutino. Mortier 
only, with ten thousand men, was left behind to guard the Kremlin, the Emperor 
announcing that he was merely making an expedition.to punish Kutusof, and would 
return in a few days to reoccupy his old positions! As a matter of fact, it is probable 
that when Napoleon made this sudden resolution to march out of Moscow, he had 
not determined to finally abandon his conquest, and that the definite idea of retreat 
was not by any means /¢/en in his mind. His immediate object was, of course, 


to meet and defeat Kutusof, and open the way to the well-stored magazines of 


Kalouga and the rich and untapped provinces beyond; and had a great victory 
crowned his encounter with the Russian general, it may be conjectured, knowing 
his great aversion to such a step, that he would not then have considered a retreat 
either desirable or necessary. It was for this reason that Mortier was left in 
Moscow, where he was enjoined to preserve strict order, and to guard carefully 
the sick and wounded, and the stores, which remained behind. 

The near prospect of some decided engagement seemed to stir the Emperor out 

* “Marchons sur Kalouga, et malheur 4 ceux qui se trouveront sur mon passage !”—Ségur, p. 250. 
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of the state bordering almost on indifference in which he had passed the last few 
weeks.* A brief consideration of the present military situation showed him that 
by transferring his army from the old to the new Kalouga road, and making a 
dash at Malo-Jaroslavetz, he might completely outflank Kutusof, who was. still at 
Taroutino, and gain Kalouga, by manceuvre rather than by battle, before he could 
interpose. ‘This success would at once place his army in the midst of plenty, and 
in a position from which, should it be necessary, it might well make a safe and 
steady retreat on Smolensk, through a fertile and untouched country. His mind 
made up, orders were at once sent to Mortier in Moscow, and to Junot, who 
throughout had remained with his corps at Mojaisk, to evacuate their positions 
forthwith ; the latter to fall back on Smolensk by the direct road, and the former 
to make for the same place wid Wereia, so as to keep in touch with the main 
army. ‘To execute successfully the contemplated manceuvre against Kutusof, it was 
necessary to keep him in ignorance as long as possible of the outflanking movement 
that was being attempted. To attain this end, the corps of Ney was ordered 
to continue its direct march on ‘Taroutino by the old road, and even to make 
demonstrations to the east of it, in order to avert the Russian general’s attention 
from the vital quarter. The rest of the army, Prince Eugeéne’s corps leading, 
changed direction soon after leaving Moscow, gained the new Kalouga road on the 
2oth, and reached Borowsk on the 23rd, while the bulk of Kutusof’s troops still 
lay unsuspecting in Taroutino. Fortunately, however, for himself, Kutusof had 
pushed out one corps, Doctorof’s, some distance to his left front, and learning now 
from that general’s reports the imminence of the danger which threatened his left 
flank, he ordered Doctorof to hasten by a forced march to Malo-Jaroslavetz, and 
to hold it at all costs, while the main army from ‘Taroutino, taking ground to its 
left, established itself firmly astride the new Kalouga road on the wooded heights 
to the south of the town. 

It was no doubt a most critical situation in which Kutusof found himself at 
this moment; but once more his star prevailed, and his own resolution and the 
devotion of his troops saw him safely through. The brave Doctorof thoroughly 
appreciated the responsible task with which he was charged, and marching all night 
on the 23rd, he reached Malo-Jaroslavetz at daybreak on the 24th, to find the 
town already occupied by two French battalions. These he at once attac’xed and 
drove out, and then made dispositions to hold the place @ outrance, which were 
hardly completed when, Eugéne’s whole corps arriving on the scene, a furious 
assault was delivered, which was the precursor of a sanguinary struggle that lasted 
with varying fortune throughout the day. ‘The Russians, however, aware of the 
vital issue at stake, and with some advantage of position, fought with such desperate 
purpose, that they held their own till the evening, and when at last compelled by 
exhaustion, and the very superior numbers which assailed them, to give way, the 
object for which they had struggled so bravely was accomplished ; for though the 


French were victors indeed, in so far as the smoking ruins of Malo-Jaroslavetz were 
now in their hands, yet on the heights beyond the town now stood Kutusof himself, 
with close on a hundred thousand men and seven hundred guns, drawn out in 
battle array, barring effectually the road to Kalouga. 

What could Napoleon do now? All his high hopes were shattered by this last 


* “Ses aides-de-camp le voient passer ces derniéres journées a discuter le mérite de quelques 
vers nouveaux quil vient de recevoir, ou le réglement de la comédie-Francais de Paris, quil met 
trois soirées 4 achever .... Il cherchait A s’étourdir. Puis s'appésantissant, ils le voyaient passer 
ses longues heures 4 demi-couché, comme engourdi, et attendant, un roman a la main, le dénouement 
de sa terrible histoire.”—Ségur, p. 247. 
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misfortune, for that in truth was the right name for this dearly bought victory. It 
had cost him more than five thousand of his best troops, and yet his object was not 
attained ; while now, cut off from Moscow (which had been occupied by Winzingerode’s 
corps directly Mortier had evacuated it), and encumbered with a train of something 
like forty thousand followers laden with spoils and plunder of every description,* 
with Kutusof’s well-ordered army standing across his path, and Cossack swarms 
threatening him on every side, he found himself in a predicament out of which it 
required all his courage and judgment to see a way. His agitation was extreme 
when he realised that he had been out-marched and out-manceuvred by Kutusof. 
‘Is it indeed true?” he asked Bessitres, whom he had sent to make a special 
reconnaissance of the Russian position the same evening. ‘“ Have you examined 
it well? Is it really impregnable?” Bessitres assured him that it was hopeless 
to venture an attack: “In such a position,” he said, three hundred grenadiers 
could stop an army!” ‘The Emperor seemed crushed by the announcement. 
Oppressed by painful thought, he passed a sleepless night, and at earliest dawn 
rode out to see, and judge for himself, what was the actual state of affairs. 

Attended by Berthier, Rapp, and others of his staff, and escorted by three 
squadrons of cavalry, he was making his way towards Malo-Jaroslavetz through 
crowds of carriages, waggons, and stragglers, when suddenly an alarm was raised 
that the Cossacks were upon them. It proved to be true, and almost before the 
danger was realised, Platoff himself at the head of some six thousand men charged 
across the plain, and as nearly as_ possible effected a capture which would indeed 
have put an abrupt terminafion to the war. ‘The squadrons on escort were overthrown 
by the rush, and many were killed ; General Rapp was himself unhorsed, and the 
tmperor’s own escape was solely due to the fact that the enemy had no idea what 
a prize was within their grasp, and were more intent on taking plunder and booty 
than on capturing prisoners. As it was, they carried off eleven guns and other 
trophies, while their raid spread panic in every direction, and had the effect of 
making the 1st and 4th Corps turn out and stand to their arms. 

This humiliating incident interrupted Napoleon’s reconnaissance for the time ; 


but later in the day he completed it, and then, returning to his miserable quarters 


at Gorodnia, held a council of war, at which Prince Eugéne, Berthier, Davoust, 
Murat, and Bessiéres assisted, to decide on his future course. All present felt that 
the occasion was one fraught with momentous issues, and no oné seemed so 
impressed with this sentiment as the Emperor himself, who, with head bowed and 
buried in his hands, maintained a long and painful silence, which was at last 
broken by the impetuous Murat exclaiming that at all hazards he was in favour 
of advancing and maintaining a vigorous offensive. “There are,” he declared, 
“occasions when prudence is rashness, and rashness becomes prudence. What 
signify the threatening attitude of the Russians and their impenetrable woods? I 
care not for them! Give me only what remains of my own cavalry, and of the 
cavalry of the Guard, and I will plunge into their forests, overthrow their battalions, 
and open the road to Kalouga at the point of the sword!” 


*From Moscow to Malo-Jaroslavetz is about seventy miles. Under ordinary circumstances 
Napoleon would have covered this distance in four days. As it was he took six. ‘* Where,” says 
Ségur, ‘‘were the rapid and decisive movements which preceded Marengo, Ulm, and Echmuhl? 
Why this slow and trailing pace at a moment so critical? Was it not that the army was over- 
weighted with its long artillery and provision trains, and swamped by the hordes of stragglers and 
followers who accompanied it, laden with every description of booty? It resembled indeed a caravan, 
a nomad nation, or rather one of those ancient armies returning from a_ plundering foray, laden 
with spoils and with slaves.” 
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Napoleon, however, at once dispelled his enthusiasm by remarking that the 
thing was not to be thought of. ‘‘ Hardihood,” he said, “has had its day. Too 
much has been already done for the sake of glory. It is time now to think only 
of saving the army.”  Bessitres warmly supported this view. He commanded the 
cavalry of the Guard. He knew how Murat had systematically overworked and 
squandered his own horse, and he was loth that the few squadrons still fit for 
work should be intrusted now to such a reckless leader, for such a desperate 
enterprise. He concluded his address by saying with emphasis that a retreat was 
the only course open to them now; and the Emperor by his silence showed that he 
assented to this painful proposition. 

Davoust then suggested, if a retreat was decided upon, that it should be wd 
Medyn-Juknow-Jelnia to Smolensk. ‘This was immediately opposed by Murat, who 
said it would be certain destruction to the army to venture into a strange country 
without guides, and to expose the long and trailing flank of the retiring columns 
to the constant attacks of the enemy. But Davoust pointed out that this route 
was really far the safer of the two, for whereas the old road was now a track of 
sand and ashes, distinguishable only by adédris, by blood, by skeletons and by 
famine, that by which he now proposed to march lay through a fertile and untouched 
country, by a road along which villages were still standing, and abundant supplies 
could be still obtained. It was, however, in vain that he pressed these views. The 
Emperor, after listening in silence for some time to the heated discussion between 
his marshals, decided to adopt the old road wid Mojaisk, Gjatsk and Wiasma. 
After a painful hesitation his final orders were issued the same night, and at early 
dawn on October 26th the fatal retreat commenced. 

What it must have cost Napoleon to have formed a decision so painful to his 
pride we can only conjecture, but, his mind at last made up, he lost no time in 
setting his columns in motion. Davoust was intrusted with the command of the 
rear-guard, and directed to mask the first movement in retreat by an advance 
against the Russian position at Malo-Jaroslavetz. The Emperor himself with the 
Guard Corps led the rearward march. He was followed by Ney, after whom came 
Prince Eugéne, and finally Davoust, each corps moving at about half a day’s 
interval from that next to it. On October 27th Wereia was reached, on the 28th 
Mojaisk, on the 29th Gjatsk, and on the 31st Napoleon with the Guard arrived 
at Wiasma. 

Up to this point little had been seen of the Russians, and the Emperor had 
no certain information of the whereabouts of Kutusof, to whose movements since 
the action of Malo-Jaroslavetz we must now advert. Strange as it may appear, at 
the very time that Napoleon had decided to retire, the Russian Generalissimo had 
formed a similar resolution. Caution was his most strongly marked characteristic ; 
and despite all the advantages on his side, and the many proofs he possessed of 
the demoralisation and distress prevailing in the French army, the mere fact that 
Napoleon in person was his antagonist, made him now, and more than once again 
in this campaign (as we shall see further on), halt and hesitate, and put in peril, 
through excessive prudence, all that had been gained by a wise strategy and by 
the valour of his troops. In this instance he could not apparently divest himself 
of the idea that Napoleon was determined to work round his left flank and gain 
Kalouga covte gue cotite; and the forward movement of Davoust on the 26th 
confirming him in this belief, he abandoned his strong position on the Louja on 
that day, and fell back on the Kalouga road as far as Gonczarowo, covering his 
withdrawal by a strong rear-guard under Miloradovitch. On the 27th he took 
ground to his left, to more effectually cover the Medyn-Kalouga route. On the 
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28th, convinced at last that after all the French army was in full retreat on 
Mojaisk, he despatched Platoff with his Cossacks, and a strong detachment. of 
all arms, «under Miloradovitch, to follow them up closely; and on the 29th he 
commenced himself his famous parallel march vd Medyn, Kremenskoe, and 
Silenki, on Wiasma, at which place he confidently reckoned on anticipating their 
retreating columns, and cutting them off from Smolensk. And there is little doubt 
that had his vigour in execution been equal to his sagacity in planning he would 
have done this most effectually. On November 1st he was at Dubrova, within 


one march of Wiasma, and in a position to co-operate with Miloradovitch, who, 
marching by cross roads, had so far outstripped the retreating French columns that 
on the morning of the 3rd he was able actually to thrust himself across their 
road, between the corps of Ney, already in Wiasma, and those of Prince Eugene 
and Davoust, which had not yet reached that place. Napoleon himself had passed 
through Wiasma and was pushing on to Dorogobouj. He was by no means 
relieved of his anxiety as to what Kutusof might be doing, by finding no signs of 
him at Wiasma; so leaving Ney there to wait for Prince Eugene and Davoust, he 
hurried on himself with the Guard, dreading that Kutusof might be plotting to cut 
him off at Dorogoboyj. 

At daylight on November 3rd, Prince Eugene, continuing his movement on 
Wiasma, found his way barred by the troops of Miloradovitch, while at the same 
time the Cossacks of Platoff assailed his flanks and rear. ‘The Viceroy was, however, 
a man of energy and resource. Undismayed by the difficulties of his position, 
he conducted an attack on Miloradovitch with such judgment and vigour that, 
aided by a timely flanking movement by Davoust, he opened a_ passage for both 
their corps, and after some desperate fighting, his troops, supported now by Ney, 
got through Wiasma, and bivouacked beyond for the night in the vast forest to 
the west of the city, which was set on fire during the sanguinary struggle and burned 
to the ground. 

The French loss in this affair was upwards of four thousand killed and wounded, 
several thousand prisoners (for the most part stragglers), many guns, and a vast 
amount of baggage. What it would have been had Kutusof been as energetic on 
this day as his lieutenant, it is impossible to say; but beyond making a_ feeble 
demonstration against Ney with the artillery of his advanced guard, he did nothing, 
and an opportunity to crush the enemy at a blow was undoubtedly lost through 
his dilatoriness and over-caution. 

The truth is, the Russian general felt that Fate was delivering his enemy into 
his hands by surer methods than any that he could employ himself; and he judged 
it wiser to leave famine and the frosts and snows of winter to do their deadly 
work, and to complete by themselves the disintegration of the French army, how- 
ever deliberately, than by costly efforts and sanguinary engagements to seek to 
precipitate the inevitable end, or to secure trophies, however brilliant. From the 
moment the fatal retreat commenced, demoralisation and_ indiscipline, already 
rampant in the French ranks, had been more and more pronounced; and as the 
columns receded from Malo-Jaroslavetz, the difficulty of obtaining food and forage 
had become more and more marked. After Mojaisk, where the army struck into 
the already traversed and widely desolated Moscow-Smolensk route, it was impossible 
to procure provisions of any kind without travelling far outside the wasted zone. 
This meant a divergence of several miles from the road they were pursuing, and 
not only were the troops too exhausted for such efforts, but also they were 
surrounded on every side by Cossack swarms, who almost certainly cut them off 
when, driven by hunger, they attempted such distant expeditions. Their principal 
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subsistence under these circumstances was horseflesh. The Guard indeed received 
some distributions of flour at Gjatsk and at Wiasma, but for the other corps there 
was none, and for the horses nothing, but what might be obtained by forage ; so 
that hundreds perished, men and animals, from hunger and exhaustion, literally at 
every step, and guns, caissons, and baggage waggons were abandoned in numbers 
daily for want of horses to draw them. ‘The corps of Davoust alone had lost, from 
the causes indicated, even before the action at Wiasma, ten thousand men and 
twenty-seven guns. “The army in all had lost forty-three thousand since the retreat 
commenced, and it was now (at Wiasma, on November 4th) only sixty thousand 
strong. ‘Two hundred and forty thousand men had perished, therefore, in the centre, 
under Napoleon’s immediate command, before a fall of snow had taken place.” 

For up to this time the weather, though latterly cold and frosty by night, had 
been clear and pleasant by day, and a bright sun had helped to cheer the stragglers 
on their way. But after Wiasma there was a change. On November 4th the first 
snow fell—a slight fall only ; on the 5th it continued, still gently ; but on the 6th, 
driven by an icy northern blast, it developed into a furious storm, which announced 
that the dreaded Russian winter had at last commenced in earnest. In a few hours 
the country was wrapped in a dazzling sheet of white. Roads and landmarks were 
obliterated, and hundreds lost their lives by wandering off the track, and falling 
into concealed hollows and treacherous drifts. The cold became intense ; arms 
were abandoned which the frozen fingers could no longer hold, horses and men 
fell at every step to rise no more, and the rear-guard, under the heroic Marshal 
Ney (who after Wiasma had been deputed with his corps to this post of danger 
and honour, in place of Davoust’s exhausted troops), found its way marked for it 
by the broad track of corpses that encumbered the road, and the heaps of dead 
which surrounded the smouldering fires and the deserted bivouacs. 

Amidst such sufferings the army reached Smolensk on November gth—13th, 
the last to arrive being the corps of Eugene, which from Dorogobouj had been 
diverted by the Emperor’s orders towards Vitebsk to assist Oudinot, who, opposed 
to Wittgenstein and Steinheil on the Dwina, was unable to bear up against their 
numerical superiority. The Viceroy’s troops were not, however, in a condition to 
undertake an expedition .ike this. A close and harassing pursuit by the enemy, 
and the severity of the weather, further demoralised them, and a disastrous attempt 
to ford the river Wop, which was filled with floating masses of ice, coupled with 
the discovery that the town of Dukowchina was already occupied by the enemy, 
completed their discomfiture. Having lost the whole of his artillery, and nearly 
all his baggage, Prince Eugtne abandoned the enterprise, and made for Smolensk, 
which he reached with the feeble remains of his corps on November 13th. 

Leaving the unfortunate French in Smolensk for a while, let us turn to the 
wings, and see how Wittgenstein in the north, and Tchichagof in the south, had 
been carrying out their share of the operations for enveloping Napoleon on his 
rearward march. ‘The former general, whose strength had been raised by recent 
reinforcements to fifty thousand men, assumed the offensive in the middle of 
October, and moving on both banks of the Dwina, attacked St. Cyr at Polotsk 
vigorously on the 18th, whence, threatening his communications with Smolensk, he 
forced him back on Smoliantzy, where Victor with twenty-five thousand men joined 
him (St. Cyr). Wittgenstein, however, continued his forward movement (detaching 
a force which captured Vitebsk on November 7th), and, in accordance with the 
instructions he had received from the Czar, established himself firmly on the 
Oula. Here on the 14th he was, in his turn, attacked by the French, but after 
Severe fighting he drove them off, and maintained the positions he had taken up. 
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In the meantime Tchichagof, in the south, had effected his junction with 
Tormasof, behind the Styr, on September 14th. The corps of Schwartzenberg and 
Regnier, unable to face this strong combination, now recrossed the Bug, and retired 
on Warsaw, thus practically renouncing all co-operation with the Grand Army. ‘The 
Austrian alliance with France had never been more than a passing expedient to 
serve the interests of the moment; and it is probable that Schwartzenberg, in 
marching on Warsaw, rather than on Minsk, which at this crisis should have been 
safeguarded at all hazards, was influenced by secret instructions from his own 
Government. However, seeing that little was to be apprehended now from the 
Austro-Saxons, ‘T'chichagof left General Sacken, with a small force, to hold them 
in check, while he himself pushed on to Minsk, which was taken, with all the 
vast stores that it contained, on November 16th. Following on, the Beresina 
was reached on the 21st, and Borisov, with all its stores, and its important bridge, 
captured on the same day. 

Thus did the great plan traced for the envelopment and destruction of the 
Grand Army approach completion. Vitebsk on the north, and Minsk in the south, 
were now in the hands of the Russians: Wittgenstein was firmly established on 
the Oula, and Tchichagof on the Beresina; all the passages across these rivers 
were watched and guarded ; and Napoleon with a shattered and starving army was 
yet at Smolensk, Miloradovitch and the Cossacks of Platoff still hanging on_ his 
rear, while Kutusof with the main army still maintained his parallel pursuit, and 
threatened at each moment to interpose on his line of retreat and head him off. 
Truly the situation was a desperate one, though even now the full measure of 
disasters and horrors which were to come could not be imagined or realised. Yet 
throughout this dreadful period, surrounded by shocking spectacles, environed by 
innumerable dangers, and oppressed by a thousand anxieties, Napoleon preserved 
an attitude grave, impassive, and resigned. Wrapped in a fur-lined coat, with a 
birch staff in his hand, he marched through the snow on foot, “ suffering physically 
probably less than others, but mentally infinitely more, and accepting his fate with a 
stoic calm.” Berthier marched by his side: the staff followed at a little distance, 
a part on foot and a part on horseback. An escort protected them, formed of 
officers whose regiments had disappeared. It was named the “sacred squadron,” 
and it was mainly owing to the devotion and exertions of those who composed it 
that a way was opened, and the Emperor brought safely through the disorganised 
multitudes that thronged the frozen track. ‘The Horse Artillery of the Guard, 
reduced to twelve pieces, closed the mournful procession, and some _ battalions of 
the Old Guard which still kept their ranks marched on either side of the road 
and averted flank attacks. 


PART VII. 


Ir was just before Smolensk was reached that news was received of the extraordinary, 
yet very nearly successful, conspiracy of Malet in Paris. This astounding intelligence 
revealed to Napoleon on what a slender foundation his empire was based. Yet 
his features betrayed little emotion, though it is certain that from that moment his 
thoughts were rather of possibilities in Paris than of actualities in Russia. But his 
only words on reading the ominous despatch were, “IVe//, what if we had stayed 
in Moscow!” 


However, the military situation demanded energetic action before everything. 
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The disorganisation of the army, the bitter and increasing cold, the want of 
supplies, the activity of the Russians, and the alarming reports received from the 
wings, all demonstrated to the Emperor the impossibility of maintaining himself 
any longer in the enemy’s country. Accordingly, on November 14th the retreat 
was resumed on Krasnoi, the same order of march being observed as before—that 
is, the corps moving at half a day’s march behind each other, Napoleon with the 
Guard still leading, and Ney with the 3rd Corps still forming the rearguard. In 
the meantime, Kutusof, after the actions at Viasma, had directed his march on 
Jelnia, which he reached on November 8th; and, bent on cutting the French off 
should they issue from Smolensk by the Krasnoi road, he planted a detachment 
astride that route, and himself taking up a position at Jorowa, one short march 
from Krasnoi, awaited the development of events. Such, however, was the moral 
effect of the mere name of Napoleon,* that, despite the prompting of his generals, 
who urged him to take bolder action, the cautious Kutusof allowed the Emperor 
and the Guard to pass, and to occupy Krasnoi, without attempting anything more 
against them than a distant cannonade. ‘The veterans closed their ranks round 
their monarch as they passed the Russian batteries, and played in the hottest fire 
the celebrated air, “ O1 peut-on étre mieux quau sein de sa famille?” “Say rather,” 
exclaimed the Emperor, “ Veidlons au salut de 1Empire!” Words better befitting 
the preoccupation of his own mind, and the position of all. 

But the other French columns were not to be let off so easily: as soon as the 
Guard had passed, the corps of Miloradovitch was again thrown across the road, 
and a strong position taken up to cut off Prince Eugéne, who, never wanting in 
resolution, attacked with vigour as soon as he appeared upon the scene. ‘The 
Russians were, however, too strong for him; so, finding force could not prevail, 
the Viceroy changed his tactics, and by demonstrating strongly against their right, 
he induced them to believe that he meant to break through on that side. ‘Then, 
prolonging the affair until darkness covered his movements, he drew off to the 
other flank, and marching round their left effected a junction with Napoleon near 
Krasnoi on the night of the 16th. 

Foiled in his attempt to stop Eugéne, Kutusof made the most elaborate 
preparations on the 17th to crush Davoust, who would be the next in order to 
arrive. But Napoleon, gauging the situation, and feeling that a supreme effort was 
necessary to save his lieutenant, faced about to his support, exclaiming, “I have 
acted the Emperor long enough. It is time for me now to play the General!” 
The most desperate fighting ensued ; but the French line of retreat being threatened 
by the corps of Tormasof, detached by Kutusof for that purpose, the Emperor was 
compelled to withdraw to Liady while the road was still open, and though Davoust 
eventually got through with him, it was only after his corps had been practically 
destroyed. The Russians took in this battle upwards of six thousand prisoners, 
forty-five guns, two standards, and an immense amount of baggage, which included 
the baton of Marshal Davoust and a part of the imperial archives. 

There still remained the corps of Ney to pass. Ignorant of the danger into 
which they were marching, his columns approached the Russian. position on the 
18th in a thick fog, and were received by a terrific artillery fire which shattered 
their formations and drove them back in confusion. Ney’s whole force consisted 
ef some six thousand men, three hundred cavalry, and twelve guns. Perceiving the 
futility of prolonging an unequal contest, and disdaining to surrender, the heroic 


**Dans une situation si critique, ce conquérant n’avait rien perdu ni de sa fierté, ni de cette 


impassibilité, qui le distinguait. Au défaut de forces réelles, son nom, et les souvenirs, combattaient 
pour lui.”—Chambray, ii. 449. 
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Marshal rallied what troops he could and, favoured by darkness and a slack pursuit, 
made his way to the Dnieper, which was just frozen enough to admit of his infantry 
crossing it. Then, marching down the right bank of the river, surrounded always 
by hordes of Cossacks and undergoing innumerable hardships, he reached Orcha on 
the 21st with barely two thousand men—all that now remained to him. Napoleon 
had already arrived in this place, and great was his joy on learning of the escape 
of his brave comrade in arms, whom a cruel necessity had obliged him to abandon 
at Krasnoi, and whom he had given up for lost. ‘I have three hundred millions,” 
he exclaimed, “in my coffers in the Tuilleries. 1 would willingly have given them all 
to save Marshal Ney!” 

These combats at Krasnoi, with a total loss to the Russians of only two 
thousand men, cost the French ten thousand killed and wounded, twenty-five 
thousand prisoners, and nearly all their remaining guns and baggage. It is certain, 
had a Napoleon been in the place of Kutusof, that not a Frenchman would have 
escaped ; but the colossal reputation of the great Emperor preceded him, and 
“weighed upon the mind and chained the arm” of the Russian Generalissimo ; 
and in the fame of Napoleon, in the daring leading of Prince Eugéne, and in the 
stern courage and readiness of resource of Marshals Davoust and Ney, as exhibited 
in the desperate fighting of November 16th to 19th round Krasnoi, we see notable 
examples of the value and preponderance of moral agencies in war. 

At Orcha, where the miserable remains of the Grand Army were now collected, 
Napoleon had to consider what line he should next pursue. Should he unite with 
Victor and Oudinot and St. Cyr, who were now on their way (followed, however, 
by Wittgenstein) to join him with forces still in tolerable condition, which included 
some two hundred and fifty guns; and, by overpowering Wittgenstein, force the 
passage of the Oula and march direct on Wilna? Or, should he continue his 
movement on Borisov, and endeavour to anticipate ‘Tchichagof at that place? 
Fearful lest Kutusof, who was now at Kopys on the Dnieper, should be before 
him if he delayed, he decided to make for Borisov at once; though had he known 
that it, and Minsk too, were already in Russian hands, and the bridge in the 
former place in their possession, there is little doubt he would have braved the 
great physical difficulties of the Oula route and marched against Wittgenstein. By 
the junction of the troops of Victor and Oudinot, and by incorporating with the 
remains of his own army the garrison of Orcha and some small reserves which 
joined him about this time, the Emperor still had a force of nearly forty thousand 
fighting men at his disposal, supported by a powerful artillery. But Tchichagof 
was in front of him with thirty thousand men, Wittgenstein with another thirty 
thousand threatened his right flank, and Kutusof with the main Russian army, fifty 
thousand strong, still pressed on his rear and continued his unrelenting parallel 
pursuit. In instant action, therefore, lay his only chance of escape. Accordingly, 
having given his army a much-needed rest of one day in Orcha, he resumed the 
movement on Borisov. Victor was ordered to Studenki, and Oudinot directed to 
proceed by forced marches to Borisov, to secure the passage of the river at that 
place. But though, on the 23rd, that Marshal severely defeated Tchichagof’s 
advanced-guard, which had rashly pushed beyond the town, and drove it pell-mell 
to the western bank of the river, he was too late to save the bridge, which the 
Russians destroyed effectually as soon as they had recrossed it. The news of this 
misfortune greatly perturbed the Emperor, who however continued his march, and 
on November 25th had all his army assembled at Borisov, with the exception of 
Victor's corps, which had missed its road, and was now behind him at Lochnitza. 
** Never,” said Napoleon afterwards, ‘‘ was I placed in such a desperate situation. 
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Pressed on all sides, I found my further progress barred by a river difficult to pass 
and defended by an entire army. My task was to conquer, with soldiers half dead 
from cold and hunger, obstacles which would have terrified the best organised 
army. Fortune seemed to take pleasure in heaping horrors upon us during this 
fatal retreat. ‘The severe cold which had come on just before we reached Smolensk 
had about the time we quitted Krasnoi yielded to a milder temperature, and the 
ice on the Beresina was broken up. ‘This was a double misfortune. Had the river 
been frozen sufficiently, we might have crossed ez masse and crushed the army of 
Tchichagof. But on the contrary, filled with blocks of drifting ice, the construction 
of the bridges was greatly impeded, and the floating masses, coming down with 
violence, endangered the bridges when established.” 

The first essential in this sore strait was to find a point that might be success- 
fully bridged ; and the next, to deceive ‘Tchichagof as to the spot selected. By 
a happy chance, a ford was discovered opposite the village of Studenki, and the 
Emperor at once determined to effect the passage of the river at this place. At 
the same time, troops were sent ostentatiously dow the stream; and, at Borisov 
itself, and at more than one point below it, great demonstrations and preparations 
for bridging were made, which had the desired effect of drawing all Tchichagof’s 
attention to this quarter, and induced him even to recall the division of General 
Tchaplitz, which had been posted at Brill, just opposite Studenki, and was preparing 
to dispute the passage at that point. Oudinot’s corps and Dombrowski’s Poles 
were posted on the heights above this village, to cover the construction of the 
bridges, which were built so rapidly by General Eblé and his Engineers that of 
the two begun on the early morning of the 26th, one was ready before nightfall. 
Some infantry and cavalry were passed over at once, and driving off the rearguard 
of Tchaplitz, the second bridge, a stronger one, designed to take the artillery and 
matériel of the army, was completed during the night without opposition. 

Throughout the night of the 26th the French troops closed to their right 
on Studenki; and by daylight on the 27th, Oudinot’s corps, and a portion of 
the Imperial Guard, had crossed to the right bank of the river, and secured the 
entrance to the defiles (long wooden bridges) traversing the dargerous marshy strip 
of country between the Beresina and Zembin. Had these been destroyed by 
Tchaplitz, as they ought to have been, the successful passage of the river would 
have availed the French little, for they would have been still cut off from the only 
road by which they could have attained Wilna.* 

By this time, though all too late, Tchichagof realised what was going on; but 
even now, instead of attacking vigorously with his own corps, he lingered near 
Borisov, seeking to establish communication with Wittgenstein and with Kutusof. 
The Russian Commander-in-chief, however, seemed to think, after his successes at 
Krasnoi, that he had done enough for the present, and he contented himself at 
this important juncture by sending forward some ten thousand men only, under 
Miloradovitch, to co-operate with Tchichagof in the operations on the Beresina. 
A more vigorous action on his part would have probably ensured the utter 
destruction of the French army at this river. In the meantime, Wittgenstein 
approiched Borisov just as Victor (who, in consequence of his false move on 
Lochnitza, had now taken the place of the rearguard of the army) evacuated it, 
and succeeded in destroying or capturing the whole of one of his divisions 


* “ Zembin is built on a broad marsh crossed by the road to Wilna. In the causeway which 
carries this road there are twenty-two wooden bridges, which the Russian generals might have 
reduced to ashes in a moment. . . . Had Tchichagof taken this wise precaution, the French army 
must have been irrevocably lost.”—A/arbot’s Memoirs. 
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(Parthonneaux), which had by the Emperor’s orders been left behind till the last 
moment, to occupy Tchichagof’s attention. 

The same evening, November 27th, a bridge of boats was established by the 
Russians at Borisov, and Miloradovitch’s troops passed across to Tchichagof, who 
arranged a grand combined attack on the French on both banks of the river for 
the following day, the 28th. 

The fighting that ensued was of the most sanguinary and desperate description. 
The Russians strove by a last supreme effort to complete the destruction of their 
enemy ; the French fought for bare existence. Attacked by overwhelming numbers, 
they nevertheless struggled with such valour and determination that, though enduring 
terrible losses, they repelled their assailants on both sides of the river. The road to 
Zembin was held successfully, and during the evening the troops under the Emperor 
were drawn off in that direction. 

But on the left bank, where the corps of Victor, reduced to barely eight 
thousand men, had to withstand the onslaught of Wittgenstein’s vastly superior 
numbers, the scene was a frightful one. The French indeed held their own till 
nightfall, but all their exertions could not prevent the Russians from gradually 
closing in on them; and, ere darkness had set in, they had established their 
batteries in positions commanding the bridges, upon which they rapidly opened 
fire with a terrible and destructive precision, sowing terror and death among: the 
thousands of stragglers, sick and wounded men, and non-combatants, who swarmed 
across them. ‘This confused and disorganised mass of fugitives precipitated them- 
selves with so much impetuosity towards the bridges, that three-fourths of them, 
instead of finding the passage, were pushed into the stream by those that followed. 
The piercing cries of these unfortunates ; the terror of those who, beaten back by 
the cannon-balls of the enemy, precipitated themselves towards the stream, to be 
in their turn forced into the water; the spectacle of a thousand women belonging 
to the army, or who had followed it from Moscow, some of them crushed under 
the feet of the fugitives, some carried away by the torrent, others mutilated by 
the enemy’s fire; bombs and powder waggons exploding in the middle of the 
struggling mass; the bed of the Beresina filled with corpses and débris: such 
(says Jomini) were a few of the more striking features of a scene of horror and 
desolation which had never its like, and which the readiest pen would attempt in 
vain to describe. 

During the night of November 28th Victor’s corps crossed the bridges, and 
on the morning of the 29th, while thousands of unhappy stragglers still remained 
behind on the eastern bank, they were by his orders set on fire. “A frightful cry 
now arose from the multitude now left behind, who awakened too late to the 
horrors of their situation. Numbers rushed over the burning bridge, and to avoid 
the flames plunged into the waves; while thousands wandered in hopeless misery 
along the shore, and beheld their last hopes expire with the receding columns of 
their countrymen. When the ice dissolved in the spring, the magnitude of the 
disaster became manifest. ‘Twelve thousand dead bodies were found on the shores 
of the river!” 

The losses experienced in this memorable passage were twelve thousand drowned 
or killed (exclusive of followers) and nearly twenty thousand prisoners. It was a 
victory for the French indeed—a glorious victory, considering the disparity of 
numbers, and the terrible obstacles that had to be surmounted. But it was a 
victory without results; it did not ameliorate the condition of the army, or even 
retard its ruin. “It was absolutely necessary,” says Jomini, “to continue to retreat, 
because our forces were too exhausted for further efforts. ‘To add to our misfortunes, 
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the cold, which had relented during the previous days, now became very intense. 
The enemy, piqued at seeing us escape his toils at the Beresina, kept up a 
hot pursuit. Our march from Zembin to Smorgoni completed the dissoiution of 
the army.” 

At Smorgoni on December 5th, Napoleon left the army. Assembling his 
Marshals round him, he explained to them that it was absolutely necessary that 
he should set out for Paris at once, for political considerations urgently demanded 
his presence in France. “I quit you,” he said, “but it is to seek 300,000 men.” 
We must make preparations for a second campaign, as for the first time the first 
has not produced peace. You know to what our disasters have been owing: the 
Russians have had little to do with them. . . . I leave the command of the army 
to the King of Naples: I hope you will obey him as you would me.” With these 
words he left them, and set out on his journey, accompanied only by Generals 
Caulaincourt, Duroc and Mouton. On the 6th he was at Wilna, on the toth at 
Warsaw, on the 14th at Dresden; and on the 18th he arrived in Paris, outstripping 
his own couriers, the bearers of his famous twenty-ninth bulletin, which announced 
the disasters which had overtaken the army, and fully described the horrors of the 
memorable retreat. 

The departure of the Emperor completed the catastrophe. If there had been 
any order and discipline before he abandoned the leadership of the army, there 
was no pretence even of any now.* ‘The severity of the cold became such, after 
the passage of the Beresina, that no words can describe the sufferings that were 
entailed upon the famished survivors.t ‘There was an end absolutely of all military 
operations. Self-preservation was the only instinct discernible. “ Commands, 
outrages, blows, were alike unavailing to rouse the men for any effort. ‘The officers 
ceased to obey their generals, the generals disregarded the Marshals, and the 
Marshals contested the authority of Murat.” The enemy constantly pressed in 
pursuit of this disorganised throng, which could no longer be called an army,t and 
prisoners were made in hundreds at every step. Numerous reinforcements joined 
between Smorgoni and Wilna, but they speedily were infected by the general 
demoralisation, and succumbed to the effects of the weather. Had the Russians 
had any real conception of the universal distress and misery that prevailed, there 
is no doubt but that the wretched remains of the Grand Army could have been 

* «<Te désorganisation et la démoralisation étaient portaient au dernier degré: toute idée de 
commandement, et d’obéissance, avait disparu. II n’existait entre nous aucune difference de rang, 
ni de fortune. Nous ne formions plus qwune bande d’hommes abrutis et dégradés, chez lesquels il 
ne restait aucune trace de civilisation: étrangers Pun a l’autre, chacun ne voyait que soi, et sen 
occupait exclusivement.” (Tableau de la Campagne de Moscou, par M. René Bourgeois, Chirurgien- 
Major.)-—Chamobray, iii. 221. 

t “Le 5, le thermomeétre marqua vingt degrés au dessous de zéro: le 6, vingt-quatre: le 7, 
vingt-six ; et l’on assure que les jours suivants il descendit jusqu’a trente degrés au dessous de 
zéro.”—Chambray, iii. 115. 

t ‘‘ Toute larmée est totalement débandée, méme la Garde, qui a peine présente quatre ou cing 
cent hommes: généraux, officiers, ont perdu tout ce quwils. avaient: presque tous ont différentes 
parties du corps gelées: les routes sont couvertes de cadavres, et les maisons en sont remplies. 
L’armée ne forme qu’une colonne de plusieurs lieues, qui part au jour, et arrive le soir, sans 
ordre.” (Berthier to Napoleon: Kovno, December 12th.)—-Chaméray, ili. 262. 

§ “‘Jamais armée n’éprouva un pareil désastre! La seule Division Loison, qui prit larriére-garde 
a Osmiana, et qui était alors forte de dix mille hommes, perdit par le froid sept mille hommes en 
trois jours.’—Chambray, iii. 116. 

**La route offrait un aspect affreux : elle était jonchée de morts et de mourants, et couverte de 
malheureux, estropiés par le fer de ’ennemi, par le froid, ou accablés par les maladies, et succombant 


a lexcés de leurs maux.’”—Chambray, iii. 96. 
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now destroyed or captured ex d/oc. But it was impossible for them to gauge the 
depths of wretchedness and despair to which the French were reduced; and they 
themselves had not escaped the effects of the terrible cold, or endured the fatigues 
of such a rapid pursuit and constant fighting, without themselves incurring frightful 
losses and suffering dreadful exhaustion. 

Thus a shattered remnant straggled into Wilna on December 8th; but hardly 
had the unhappy fugitives reached this haven, where shelter at least was to be 
had, and where supplies were plentiful, when the vengeful pursuit of the Russians 
once more surprised them, and compelled them again to seek safety in flight. 
Many, indeed, too feeble and too indifferent to care what fate might overtake them 
now, refused to move ; and some twenty thousand prisoners, treasure amounting to a 
quarter of a million sterling, and vast stores and provisions of every kind, fell into 
the enemy’s hands at Wilna, almost without a blow. Kovno was at last reached, 
and the Niemen crossed, on the 12th: Marshal Ney, with musket in hand and a 
handful of brave men by his side, defending the passage to the last, and being 
himself the last man of the Grand Army to quit Russian territory! ‘“‘ Was there 
ever anything like this seen before? The remains of 500,000 men who had but a 
short time previously crossed the Niemen in menacing strength, were to-day chased 
back by a detachment of cavalry!” 

Such is the story of 1812! It is indeed a story of that vaulting ambition 
which o’erleaps itself ; of design and conception, brilliant, masterful and audacious ; 
of deeds of valour and of heroism, possessing an imperishable fame ; of sufferings, 
disasters, and dreadful death; and of a catastrophe without parallel! For these 
superlative reasons it is a story that can never fail to fascinate and to interest 
all mankind. 


PART VIII. 


It is impossible to dismiss this subject without offering a few remarks on the 
causes which contributed to a ruin so far-reaching and complete, that not merely 
was an army of 600,000 men, led by the most powerful autocrat and the greatest 
general that modern times have produced, practically annihilated within the short 
space of six months, but also all Europe was convulsed by the contemplation of 
the terrible collapse, and, when the inevitable reaction came, stirred by the crash 
into that general uprising which within less than three short years drove Napoleon 
from his throne and decreed him to end his days in dreary exile in a lone island 
in the far Atlantic. 

It has been too often assumed by the general reader that the terrible Russian 
winter was the primary cause of the disasters which overwhelmed the Grand Army, 
but a little consideration will show that the cold was by no means the primary or 
even the chief cause of this unparalleled catastrophe. We have only to reflect what 
were the losses incurred before the winter had set in, and before a flake of snow 
had fallen, and what was the state of the army as described in the foregoing pages 
at Wilna only four days after the Niemen was crossed, at Vitebsk in July, at 
Smolensk in August, at Borodino in September, at Moscow during the occupation, 
and finally at the commencement of the retreat, after the fight at Malo-Jaroslavetz 
on October 26th, while the weather was yet open, bright, and mild, to see that 
the frosts and snows of Russia had little to do with the doom that overtook 
the French army on this memorable occasion: though indeed in the end they 
emphasized its horrors and made it more hideously complete. 
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No, it was not the cold, but the stupendous scale on which the invasion was 
undertaken, which determined its ultimate fate. It was not that the Emperor had 
by any means underrated the enormous difficulties of supply and transport for 
such hosts as he was setting in motion. For months beforehand he had laboured 
to provide depots and magazines filled with everything needful. He well knew, 
and thoroughly realised, that the distances to be traversed were enormous; that 
the country to be invaded was wild, inhospitable, and thinly inhabited, and that 
consequently little dependence could be placed on local resources to feed his men 
as his army advanced. The more strenuous, therefore, had been his exertions to 
organise such commissariat-transport arrangements as would enable him to adequately 


supply the wants of his troops. His instructions had 


been most minute, his 


endeavours unceasing, and his own activity in inquiry, inspection and supervision 
almost incredible. But the simple truth is that the scale of the operations was 


so huge, and the area which they embraced so vast, 


that it was impossible 


for any one man, however able, to superintend preparations which really required 


years to organise rather than months. ‘The Emperor 
truth when he said to Murat at Vitebsk that war with 


spoke oaly the simple 
Russia was an affair of 


three years. In that statement, or rather in the disregard of it, is the key to the 


whole disaster. 


But while admitting that Napoleon had shown the utmost forethought possible 
under the circumstances in providing supplies and transport for his advance into 
Russia, it is patent that the one contingency which did actually occur—viz., retreat 
—had not been contemplated -by him, and consequently no adequate provision had 


been made for the necessities of such a movement. 


3etween Moscow and 


Smolensk, a distance of nearly three hundred miles, there were no magazines 
whatever, and again none between Smolensk and Borisov-Minsk, and yet again 
none between Minsk and Wilna. And although in the places named there were 
immense supplies collected, yet their garrisons were so feeble that one after another 
they fell into the enemy’s hands as soon as he advanced against them, and the 
stores destined for the French were diverted for the use of the Russian army. As 
for convoys, which were indeed being constantly pushed from the rear to the front, 
such was the superiority of the Russian Light Horse, and so ubiquitous their 


Cossack swarms, that four-fifths of them were captured ez 


route, and never reached 


the starving troops they were intended to relieve. One direct and fatal consequence 
of this difficulty about supplies was the de/ays which it involved. At Wilna, at 


the very commencement of the campaign, at Gloubokoe, at 


Vitebsk, and at Moscow, 


these delays occurred ; and, greatly as Napoleon has been blamed for them, they 
were no doubt absolutely unavoidable. For men and horses cannot exist without 
food, and armies cannot move without transport; and we have only to consider 
what frightful confusion and disorder must prevail in camps and bivouacs where 
such masses are being dealt with, when both these necessaries are wanting, to 
understand how the Emperor’s military operations must have been hampered from 
the first, and predestined to failure. His original plan for separating the armies 
of Barclay and Bagrathion, and for crushing them in detail, was admirable in 
conception; but it failed in execution, principally because of the delays entailed 
by want of transport and supply; and later the imperative necessity of again 
halting at Vitebsk to refill and reorganise was certainly the cause of another 


great opportunity being missed. 


Yet another consequence of the want of provisions was the frightful mortality 
amongst the horses of the cavalry and artillery. It was not the cold that killed 


the horses; it was hunger and the continuous marching. 


Day after day during the 
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advance the cavalry had not merely their ordinary marches to make and all the 
harassing fatigues to endure attendant upon their constant performance of advanced- 
guard duties under a restless leader like Murat, but also they had to forage far 
and wide over an ever-increasing zone in search of food and fodder, which indeed 
they often failed to find. ‘The consequence was that the horses died in hundreds 
from sheer exhaustion. Upwards of 85,000 cavalry had crossed the Niemen with 
Napoleon in the end of June. By the time they had reached Smolensk (August 
18th) they were reduced to 60,000; after Borodino (September 7th) they numbered 
barely 45,000; on entering Moscow (September 14th) they were 21,000; and by the 
time Wiazma was reached on the rearward march (October 31st)—that is, a/most 
a week before the cold weather set in—they could only muster, txcluding the artillery 
horses, 12,000 horses. At the Beresina, including 2200 belonging to the corps of 
Oudinot and Victor, the grand total was just 4o0o, and there survived of these to 
reach Wilna barely one-fourth ! 

On the other hand, as the French cavalry dwindled and diminished, the Russian 
Light Horse increased in strength and usefulness. After the occupation of Moscow, 
the Cossacks of the Don, obedient to the summons of the Hetman Platoff, flocked 
in large numbers to Kutusof’s standard. They were called to a warfare peculiarly 
suited to their taste, and the service they rendered was inestimable. Their active 
troops surrounded the French on every side: convoys were captured by them, 
stragglers cut off, foraging parties driven in and plunder taken every day; and 
before the dreadful retreat was ended they had established such a terror of 
themselves among the disorganised throngs they pursued, that at last the mere 
cry of “the Cossacks!” was enough to startle the unfortunate fugitives into renewed 
efforts to escape ! 

Enough has been said to show that the demoralisation and discomfiture of the 
Grand Army were practically complete Jdefore the winter set in, and that it would 
have been impossible for Napoleon, under any circumstances, to have maintained 
himself successfully so far from his base with his army in the hopeless condition it 
was in about the end of October. That the cold which then set in intensified the 
difficulties of his arduous retreat, added to its horrors, and eventual/y completed 
the dissolution of his troops, goes without saying ; but it is also true that without 
the winter for an ally, Kutusof would have almost as certainly hemmed his enemy 
in, and that zx the end his destruction, or capture, would have been as fully carried 
out, though doubtless his sufferings would have been infinitely less. 

It only remains to touch on some of the mistakes and errors of judgment 
which Napoleon made in his calculations with reference to this great campaign, 
each of which had its direct bearing on the ultimate issue. 

Amongst what may be termed his political mistakes was the initial folly of 
entering on a war with Russia at all while another war in Spain was on his hands, 
and continued to engage the attention of some two hundred thousand of his best 
troops. It could not have been encouraging on the eve of Borodino to receive 
the news of the disastrous defeat of Marmont at Salamanca; or cheering in mid- 
October, amid the smouldering ruins of Moscow, to hear the artillery salvos in 
Kutusof’s camp at Taroutino announcing the fall of Madrid. ‘Too late the Emperor 
perceived that the “Spanish ulcer” was a mortal sickness, and realised that the 
corps which in his extremity might have, and should have, been his salvation, the 
reserves by which his fortunes might have been retrieved, were locked up in a 
distant country, and involved in misfortunes on their own account. 

The ill-judged policy pursued by Napoleon in regard to Sweden and Turkey 
which induced those countries to listen readily to Russia’s proposals for peace at 
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a critical period, and thus set free the armies of Wittgenstein and Tchichagof to 
descend upon his line of retreat with such fatal effect, has already been described. 

His action in the Polish question has likewise been mentioned, and was also no 
doubt mistaken. “He knew,” says Lord Wolseley, “that the most serious blow 
he could strike the Czar would be the restoration of Poland, and that he could 
obtain the consent of Austria and Prussia to that measure by giving them equivalents 
elsewhere for their Polish provinces.” Yet “he had no desire, as he put it, to be 
the Don Quixote of Poland by reconstituting it as a kingdom on the Republican 
principles which would alone have been acceptable to the Polish Nationalists of 
that day” ; and thus, by yielding to the dictates of a cautious and calculating policy, 
the support and sympathy of a brave nation was lost. 

Lord Wolseley has also pointed out that another mistake of Napoleon’s—“a 
great blunder” he calls it—‘ which runs through all his actions in this campaign,” 
was his entire misconception of the character of the Czar. Because he had 
previously been on the most friendly terms with him, and had found him 
complaisant and courteous, and because, too, he well knew with what extreme 
reluctance Alexander had engaged in this war, he concluded that he was yielding, 
easily swayed, and easily dominated, and that the first great reverse he might 
experience would bring him to his knees, and make him glad to sue for terms 
at any price. In this estimate he was greatly mistaken. Rarely has a sovereign 
shown greater forbearance while there was yet any prospect of peace, greater 
firmness when the struggle was once commenced, greater fortitude in the midst of 
dangers and disasters, greater devotion to the interests of his people, or greater 
clemency in the hour of triumph, than the Czar did in 1812. The skill of her 
generals, the valour of her troops, and the sacrifices of her people, would have 
availed Russia little in her mortal peril, without the inspiration they received from 
his words, from his actions, and from his example of courage, determination, and 
pure patriotism, qualities for which Napoleon certainly gave him little credit. 

Amongst the minor causes which contributed to this great overthrow may be 
mentioned the jealousies and quarrels among Napoleon’s marshals, which frequently 
interfered with the success of the combinations and operations which he planned. 
Davoust and Murat throughout this campaign were always at loggerheads, and 
frequently indulged in violent and acrimonious disputes even in the Emperor’s 
presence. ‘The harmonious working together of their troops for the accomplishment 
of a common aim was impossible under such conditions. It has already been 
stated how the failure of the scheme to cut off Bagrathion at the commencement 
of the campaign failed in great measure owing to the resentment shown by Jérome 
at his supersession by Davoust. ‘There was, at all events, no small feeling of this 
kind among the Russian leaders; and for a vivid contrast to the action of Jérome 
consider the conduct of General Barclay de Tolly, who, deprived of his command, 
and superseded by Kutusof at the moment when he expected by a glorious battle 
to reap the reward of his long and difficult retreat, yet surrendered his position 
gladly in obedience to his sovereign’s behest, and ranged himself cheerfully, without 
a protest, under the orders of the man who had displaced him. 

The line of retreat chosen by Napoleon was also a contributing cause of the 
misfortunes which attended it. It is not, indeed, easy to justify its adoption. 
There were no depots on it until Smolensk was reached, nearly two hundred and 
fifty miles from Malo-Jaroslavetz, and the route was devastated throughout by the 
requisitions and raids of two immense armies that had recently traversed it. On 
the other hand, the Medyn-Juknow-Jelnia route, so strongly advocated by Davoust, 
lay through an easy and untouched country; and unquestionably, had it been 
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followed, much of the misery and death caused by starvation and famine would 
have been avoided. But it was enough for Davoust to make a proposal for Murat 
to oppose it; and on this momentous occasion the Emperor, who usually decided 
these things for himself, allowed himself to be over-persuaded by the vehement 
counsels of his impetuous brother-in-law. 

It only remains to pay a tribute of admiration to the skill of the leaders, and 
to the valour of the troops, on both sides. As to Napoleon, to say that he did 
not make mistakes, would be to say that he was something more than human. 
But by sheer effulgence of genius he had so raised himself above every other ruler, 
so distanced every other general, and so dominated every other spirit, that his 
mistakes were such as would certainly result from the attainment of this extra- 
ordinary superiority over all other men. ‘They were mistakes of pride and ambition ; 
they were mistakes founded on his belief in his own infallibility ; on his determina- 
tion not to see difficulties and obstacles patent to everybody else; and on his 
contempt for the abilities of those opposed to him. Yet when all this is admitted, 
we are constrained to marvel at the hardihood of the mind that could conceive 
such a gigantic project of invasion, at the energy and forethought thrown into 
the preparations for it, at the strategic skill displayed in its execution, and at the 
calm courage and resolution exhibited in its crisis, when surrounded by perils and 
horrors which appalled the bravest. It is sufficient to say that in all these things 
he was not behind his old renown in this greatest of all his great campaigns. 

On the other side, Barclay, by the conduct of his retreat, and Kutusof, by the 
management of his pursuit, have gained an equal and a lasting fame. The latter, 
indeed, often carried his prudence to a blamable excess. At Wiasma, at Krasnoi, 
at the Beresina, and on other occasions, the issues were in his hands, and should 
have been decisive; but these opportunities were missed through an_ excessive 
caution, which has been described as “the prudence of an old man become timid 
and hesitating.” Notwithstanding, if his famous parallel pursuit was lacking in 
vigour, the mere fact that he conceived the idea of it, and carried it out with, 
on the whole, great skill and judgment, will always stamp Kutusof as a general of 
no ordinary ability. It is sad to remember that he barely survived the fatigues of 
a campaign which he had conducted with so much honour to himself, and such 
glory to Russia. Malignant typhus fever struck him down in February of the 
following year. 

As for the soldiers, this essay may well conclude with an extract from a noble 
proclamation to his army by Alexander, promulgated at Wilna on the last day 
of 1812 :— 

“Soldiers! The year is past—that glorious and ever-memorable year in which 
you have hurled to the dust the pride of the insolent aggressor! It is past; but 
your heroic deeds will never pass. ‘Time will never efface their recollection: they 
are present in the hearts of your contemporaries; they will live in the gratitude 
of posterity. You have purchased with your blood the independence of your 
country against the many Powers leagued together for its subjugation. You have 
acquired a title to the gratitude of Russia, and to the admiration of the world. 
You have proved by your fidelity, your valour, and your perseverance, that against 
hearts filled with love towards God, and devotion to their country, the most 
formidable efforts of the enemy are like the furious waves of the ocean, which break 
in vain on the solid rocks, and leave nothing but scattered foam around them !” 


H. D. Hutcuinson, Colonel. 


THE END. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A FRENCH PRISONER IN ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


CHARACTER AND ACQUIREMENTS OF MR. ROWLEY. 


AM not certain that I had ever really appreciated before that hour the extreme 
peril of the adventure on which I was embarked. The sight of my cousin, 
the look of his face—so handsome, so jovial at the first sight, and branded 

with so much malignity as you saw it on the second—with his hyperbolical curls 
in order, with his neckcloth tied as if for the conquests of love, setting forth (as 
I had no doubt in the world he was doing) to clap the Bow Street runners on 
my trail, and cover England with handbills, each dangerous as a loaded musket, 
convinced me for the first time that the affair was no less serious than death. I 
believe it came to a near touch whether I should not turn the horses’ heads at 
the next stage and make directly for the coast. But I was now in the position of 
a man who should have thrown his gage into the den of lions; or, better still, 
like one who should have quarrelled overnight under the influence of wine, and 
now, at daylight, in a cold winter’s morning, and humbly sober, must make good 
his words. It is not that I thought any the less, or any the less warmly, of Flora. 
But, as I smoked a grim segar that morning in a corner of the chaise, no doubt 
I considered, in the first place, that the letter post had been invented, and admitted 
privately to myself, in the second, that it would have been highly possible to write 
her on a piece of paper, seal it, and send it skimming by the mail, instead of 
going personally into these egregious dangers and through a country that I beheld 
crowded with gibbets and Bow Street officers. As for Sim and Candlish, I doubt 
if they crossed my mind. 

At the Green Dragon Rowley was waiting on the doorsteps with the luggage, 

and really was bursting with unpalatable conversation. 

“Who do you think we’ve ’ad ’ere, sir?” he began breathlessly, as the chaise 

drove off. “Red Breasts”; and he nodded his head portentously. 
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“ Red Breasts?” I repeated, for I stupidly did not understand at the moment 
an expression I had often heard. 

“Ah!” said he. ‘Red weskits. Runners. Bow Street runners. Two on 
‘em, and one was Lavender himself! I hear the other say quite plain, ‘ Now, 
Mr. Lavender, /f you’re ready.’ They was breakfasting as nigh me as I am to that 
postboy. They’re all right; they ain’t after us. It’s a forger; and I didn’t send 
them off on a false scent—O no! I thought there was no use in having them 
over our way; so I give them ‘very valuable information,’ Mr. Lavender said, and 
tipped me a tizzy for myself; and they’re off to Luton. They showed me the 
’andcuffs, too—the other one did—and he clicked the dratted things on my wrist ; 
and I tell you, I believe I nearly went off in a swound! ‘There’s something so 
beastly in the feel of them! Begging your pardon, Mr. Anne,” he added, with 
one of his delicious changes from the character of the confidential schoolboy into 
that of the trained, respectful servant. 

Well, I must not be proud! I cannot say I found the subject of handcuffs to 
my fancy; and it was with more asperity than was needful that I reproved him 
for the slip about the name. 

“Ves, Mr. Ramornie,” says he, touching his hat. “ Begging your pardon, Mr. 
Ramornie. But I’ve been very piticular, sir, up to now; and you may trust me 
to be very piticular in the future. It were only a slip, sir.” 

“My good boy,” said I, with the most imposing severity, “there must be no 
slips. Be so good as to remember that my life is at stake.” 

I did not embrace the occasion of telling him how many I had made myself. 
It is my principle that an officer must never be wrong. I have seen two divisions 
beating their brains out for a fortnight against a worthless and quite impregnable 
castle in a pass: I knew we were only doing it for discipline, because the General 
had said so at first, and had not yet found any way out of his own words; and 
I highly admired his force of character, and throughout these operations thought 
my life exposed in a very good cause. With fools and children, which included 
Rowley, the necessity was even greater. I proposed to myself to be infallible ; 
and even when he expressed some wonder at the purchase of the claret-coloured 
chaise, I put him promptly in his place. In our situation, I told him, everything 
had to be sacrificed to appearances; doubtless, in a hired chaise, we should have 
had more freedom, but look at the dignity! I was so positive, that I had sometimes 
almost convinced myself. Not for long, you may be certain! ‘This detestable 
conveyance always appeared to me to be laden with Bow Street officers, and to 
have a placard upon the back of it publishing my name and crimes. If I had 
paid seventy pounds to get the thing, I should not have stuck at seven hundred 
to be safely rid of it. 

And if the chaise was a danger, what an anxiety was the despatch-box and its 
golden cargo! I had never had a care but to draw my pay and spend it; I had 
lived happily in the regiment, as in my father’s house, fed by the great Emperor's 
commissariat as by ubiquitous doves of Elijah—or, my faith! if anything went wrong 
with the commissariat, helping myself with the best grace in the world from the 
next peasant! And now I began to feel at the same time the burthen of riches 
and the fear of destitution. There were ten thousand pounds in the despatch-box, 
but I reckoned in French money, and had two hundred and fifty thousand agonies ; 
I kept it under my hand all day, I dreamed of it at night. In the inns, I was 
afraid to go to dinner and afraid to go to sleep. When I walked up a hill, I durst 
not leave the doors of the claret-coloured chaise. Sometimes I would change the 
disposition of the funds: there were days when I carried as much as five or six 
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thousand pounds on my own person, and only the residue continued to voyage in 
the treasure chest—days when I bulked all over like my cousin, crackled to a 
touch with bank paper, and had my pockets weighed to bursting point with sovereigns. 
And there were other days when I wearied of the thing—or grew ashamed of it— 
and put all the money back where it had come from: there let it take its chance, 
like better people! In short, I set Rowley a poor example of consistency, and in 
philosophy, none at all. 

Little he cared! All was one to him so long as he was amused, and I never 
knew any one amused more easily. He was thrillingly interested in life, travel, and 
his own melodramatic position. All day he would be looking from the chaise 
windows with ebullitions of gratified curiosity, that were sometimes justified and 
sometimes not, and that (taken altogether) it occasionally wearied me to be obliged 
to share. I can look at horses, and I can look at trees too, although not fond of 
it. But why should I look at a lame horse, or a tree that was like the letter Y ? 
What exhilaration could I feel in viewing a cottage that was the same colour as 
“the second from the miller’s” in some place where I had never been and of which 
I had not previously heard? I am ashamed to complain, but there were moments 
when my juvenile and confidential friend weighed heavy on my hands. His cackle 
was indeed almost continuous, but it was never unamiable. He showed an amiable 
curiosity when he was asking questions; an amiable guilelessness when he was 
conferring information. And both he did largely. I am in a position to write the 
biographies of Mr. Rowley, Mr. Rowley’s father and mother, his Aunt Eliza, and 
the miller’s dog; and nothing but pity for the reader, and some misgivings as -to 
the law of copyright, prevail on me to withhold them. 

A general design to mould himself upon my example became early apparent, 
and I had not the heart to check it. He began to mimic my carriage ; he acquired, 
with servile accuracy, a little manner I had of shrugging the shoulders ; and I may 
say it was by observing it in him that I first discovered it in myself. One day it 
came out by chance that I was of the Catholic religion. He became plunged in 
thought, at which I was gently giad. ‘Then suddenly, 

“ QOdd-rabbit it! Ill be Catholic too!” he broke out. ‘You must teach me it, 
Mr. Anne—I mean, Ramornie.” 

I dissuaded him: alleging that he would find me very imperfectly informed as 
to the grounds and doctrines of the Church, and that, after all, in the matter of 
religions, it was a very poor idea to change. ‘Of course, my Church is the best,” 
said I; “but that is not the reason why I belong to it: I belong to it because it 
was the faith of my house. I wish to take my chances with my own people, and 
so should you. If it is a question of going to hell, go to hell like a gentleman 
with your ancestors.” 

“Well, it wasn’t that,” he admitted. “I don’t know that I was exactly 
thinking of hell. Then there’s the inquisition, too, ‘That’s rather a cawker, 
you know.” 

“ And I don’t believe you were thinking of anything in the world,” said I—which 
put a period to his respectable conversion. 

He consoled himself by playing for awhile on a cheap flageolet, which was one 
of his diversions, and to which I owed many intervals of peace. When he first 
produced it, in the joints, from his pocket, he had the duplicity to ask me if I 
played upon it. I answered, no; and he put the instrument away with a sigh 
and the remark that he had thought I might. For some while he resisted the 
unspeakable temptation, his fingers visibly itching and _ twittering about his pocket, 


even his interest in the landscape and in sporadic anecdote entirely lost. Presently 
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the pipe was in his hands again; he fitted, unfitted, refitted, and played upon it in 
dumb show for some time. 

“JT play it myself a little,” says he. 

“Do you?” said I, and yawned. 

And then he broke down. 

“Mr. Ramornie, if you please, would it disturb you, sir, if I was to play a 
chune?” he pleaded. And from that hour, the tootling of the flageolet cheered 
our way. 

He was particularly keen on the details of battles, single combats, incidents of 
scouting parties, and the like. ‘These he would make haste to cap with some of 
the exploits of Wallace, the only hero with whom he had the least acquaintance, 
His enthusiasm was genuine and pretty. When he learned we were going to 
Scotland, ‘‘ Well, then,” he broke out, “I'll see where Wallace lived!” And 
presently after, he fell to moralising. ‘It’s a strange thing, sir,” he began, “that I 
seem somehow to have always the wrong sow by the ear. I’m English after all, 
and I glory in it. My eye! don’t I, though! Let some of your Frenchies come 
over here to invade, and you'll see whether or not! Oh, yes, I’m English to the 
backbone, I am. And yet look at me! I got hold of this ’ere William Wallace 
and took to him right off; I never heard of such a man before! And then you 
came along, and I took to you. And both the two of you were my born enemies! 
I—I beg your pardon, Mr. Ramornie, but would you mind it very much if you 
didn’t go for to do anything against England ”—he brought the word out suddenly, 
like something hot—‘‘ when I was along of you?” 

I was more affected than I can tell. 

“ Rowley,” I said, “ you need have no fear. By how much I love my own 
honour, by so much I will take care to protect yours. We are but fraternising at 
the outposts, as soldiers do. When the bugle calls, my boy, we must face each 
other, one for England, one for France, and may God defend the right !” 

So I spoke at the moment; but for all my brave airs, the boy had wounded 
me in a vital quarter. His words continued to ring in my hearing. ‘There was no 
remission all day of my remorseful thoughts; and that night (which we lay at 
Lichfield, I believe) there was no sleep for me in my bed. I put out the candle 
and lay down with a good resolution; and in a moment, all was light about me 
like a theatre, and I saw myself upon the stage of it, playing ignoble parts. I 
remembered France and my Emperor, now depending on the arbitrament of war, 
bent down, fighting on their knees and with their teeth against so many and 
such various assailants. And I burned with shame to be here in England, 
cherishing an English fortune, pursuing an English mistress, and not there, to 
handle a musket in my native fields, and to manure them with my body if I fell. 
I remembered that I belonged to France. All my fathers had fought for her, and 
some had died; the voice in my throat, the sight of my eyes, the tears that now 
sprang there, the whole man of me, was fashioned of French earth and born of a 
French mother ; I had been tended and caressed by a succession of the daughters 
of France, the fairest, the most ill-starred; and I had fought and conquered 
shoulder to shoulder with her sons. <A _ soldier, a noble, of the proudest and 
bravest race in Europe, it had been left to the prattle of a hobbledehoy lackey 
in an English chaise to recall me to the consciousness of duty. 


When I saw how it was, I did not lose time in indecision. The old classical 
conflict of love and honour being once fairly before me, it did not cost me a 
thought. I was a Saint-Yves de Kéroual; and I decided to strike off on the 
morrow for Wakefield and Burchell Fenn, and embark, as soon as it should be 
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morally possible, for the succour of 
my down-trodden fatherland and my 
beleaguered Emperor. Pursuant on 
this resolve, I leaped from bed, made 
a light, and as the watchman was crying 
half-past two in the dark streets of 
Lichfield, sat down to pen a letter of 
farewell to Flora. And then—whether 
it was the sudden chill of the night, 
whether it came by association of ideas 
from the remembrance of Swanston 
Cottage I know not, but there appeared 
before me—to the barking of sheep- 
dogs—a couple of snuffy and shambling 
figures, each wrapped in a plaid, each 
armed with a rude staff; and I was 
immediately bowed down to have 
forgotten them so long, and of late to 
have thought of them so cavalierly. 
Sure enough there was my errand! 
As a private person I was neither 





French nor English; I was something 
G.brrwille Many else first: a loyal gentleman, an honest 
man. Sim and Candlish must not be 
left to pay the penalty of my unfortunate 
blow. They held my honour tacitly 
“The tootling of the flageolet cheered our way.” pledged to succour them: and it is 
a sort of stoical refinement entirely 
foreign to my nature to set the political obligation above the personal and 
private. If France fell in the interval for the lack of Anne de_ St.-Yves, 
fall she must! But I was both surprised and humiliated to have had so_ plain 
a duty bound upon me for so long—and for so long to have neglected and 
forgotten it. I think any brave man will understand me when I say that I went 
to bed and to sleep with a conscience very much relieved, and woke again in the 
morning with a light heart. ‘The very danger of the enterprise reassured me: to 
save Sim and Candlish (suppose the worst to come to the worst) it would be 
necessary for me to declare myself in a court of justice, with consequences which 
I did not dare to dwell upon; it could never be said that I had chosen the 
cheap and the easy,—only that in a very perplexing competition of duties I had 
risked my life for the most immediate. 

We resumed the journey with more diligence: thenceforward posted day and 
night; did not halt beyond what -was necessary for meals; and the postilions 
were excited by gratuities, after the habit of my cousin Alain. For twopence I 
could have gone further and taken four horses; so extreme was my haste, running 
as I was before the terrors of an awakened conscience. But I feared to be 
conspicuous. Even as it was, we attracted only too much attention, with our pair 
and that white elephant, the seventy-pounds-worth of claret-coloured chaise. 

Meanwhile, I was ashamed to look Rowley in the face. The young shaver had 
contrived to put me wholly in the wrong; he had cost me a night’s rest and a 
severe and healthful humiliation ; and I was grateful and embarrassed in his society. 
This would never do; it was contrary to all my ideas of discipline: if the officer 
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has to blush before the private, or the master before the servant, nothing is left 
to hope for but discharge or death. I hit upon the idea of teaching him French; 
and accordingly, from Lichfield, I became the distracted master, and he the 
scholar—how shall I say? indefatigable, but uninspired. His interest never flagged. 
He would hear the same word twenty times with profound refreshment, mispronounce 
it in several different ways, and forget it again with magical celerity. Say, it 
happened to be stirrup. “No, I don’t seem to remember that word, Mr. Anne,” 
he would say: “it don’t seem to stick to me, that word don’t.” And then, when 
I had told it him again, “ Z¢ver/” he would cry. “To be sure! I had it on 
the tip of my tongue. LZverier/” (going wrong already, as if by a fatal instinct). 
“ What will I remember it by, now? Why, zz/erior, to be sure! I'll remember it 
by its being something that ain’t in the interior of a horse.” And when next I 
had occasion to ask him the French for stirrup, it was a toss-up whether he had 
forgotten all about it, or gave me exferior for an answer. He was never a hair 
discouraged. He seemed to consider that he was covering the ground at a normal 
rate. He came up smiling, day after day. ‘“ Now, sir, shall we do our French?” 
he would say; and I would put questions, and elicit copious commentary and 
explanation, but never the shadow of an answer. My hands fell to my sides; I 
could have wept to hear him. When I reflected that he had as yet learned 
nothing, and what a vast deal more there was for him to learn, the period of 
these lessons seemed to unroll before me vast as eternity, and I saw myself a 
teacher of a hundred, and Rowley a pupil of ninety, still hammering on the 


rudiments ! The wretched boy, I should say, was quite unspoiled by the inevitable 
familiarities of the journey. He turned out at each stage the pink of serving-lads, 
deft, civil, prompt, attentive, touching his hat like an automaton, raising the 
status of Mr. Ramornie in the eyes of all the inn by his smiling service, and 
seeming capable of anything in the world but the one thing I had chosen— 
learning French ! 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE RUNAWAY COUPLE. 


THE country had for some time back been changing in character. By a thousand 


indications I could judge that I was again drawing near to Scotland. I saw it 
written in the face of the hills, in the growth of the trees, and in the glint of the 
waterbrooks that kept the high road company. It might have occurred to me. 


also, that I was, at the same time, approaching a place of some fame in Britain 
—Gretna Green. Over these same leagues of road—which Rowley and I now 
traversed in the claret-coloured chaise, to the note of the flageolet and the French 
lesson—how many pairs of lovers had gone bowling northward to the music of 
sixteen scampering horseshoes; and how many irate persons, parents, uncles, 
guardians, evicted rivals, had come tearing after, clapping the frequent red face to 
the chaise-window, lavishly shedding their gold about the post-houses, sedulously 
loading and re-loading, as they went, their avenging pistols! But I doubt if I 
had thought of it at all, before a wayside hazard swept me into the thick of an 
adventure of this nature; and I found myself playing providence with other 
people’s lives, to my own admiration at the moment—and subsequently to my own 
brief but passionate regret. 

At rather an ugly corner of an up-hill reach, I came on the wreck of a chaise 
lying on one side in the ditch, a man and a woman in animated discourse in the 
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middle of the road, and the two postilions, each with his pair of horses, looking 
on and laughing from the saddle. 

“ Morning breezes! here’s a smash!” cried Rowley, pocketing his flageolet in 
the middle of the Z7ght Little Lsland. 

I was perhaps more conscious of the moral smash than the physical—more 
alive to broken hearis than to broken chaises ; for, as plain as the sun at morning, 
there was a screw loose in this runaway match. It is always a bad sign when 
the lower classes laugh: their taste in humour is both poor and sinister ; and for a 
man running the posts with four horses, presumably with open pockets, and in the 
company of the most entrancing little creature conceivable, to have come down so 
far as to be laughed at by his own postilions, was only to be explained on the 
double hypothesis, that he was a fool, and no gentleman. 

I have said they were man and woman. I should have said man and child. 
She was certainly not more than seventeen, pretty as an angel, just plump enough 
to damn a saint, and dressed in various shades of blue, from her stockings to her 
saucy cap, in a kind of taking gamut, the top note of which she flung me in a 
beam from her too appreciative eye. There was no doubt about the case: I saw 
it all. From a boarding school, a black-board, a piano, and Clementi’s Sonatinas, 
the child had made a rash adventure upon life in the company of a_half-bred 
hawbuck ; and she was already not only regretting it, but expressing her regret 
with point and pungency. 

As I alighted, they both paused with that unmistakable air of being interrupted 
in a scene. I uncovered to the lady, and placed my services at their disposal. 

It was the man who answered. ‘“‘There’s no use in shamming, sir,” said he. 
“This lady and I have run away, and her father’s after us: road to Gretna, sir. 
And here have these nincompoops spilt us in the ditch and smashed the chaise !” 

“Very provoking,” said I. 

“JT don’t know when I’ve been so provoked!” cried he, with a glance down 
the road of mortal terror. 

“'The father is no doubt very much incensed?” I pursued, civilly. 

“(Q God!” cried the hawbuck. ‘In short, you see, we must get out of this. 
And I'll tell you what—it may seem cool, but necessity has no law—if you would 
lend us your chaise to the next post-house, it would be the very thing, sir.” 

“T confess it seems cool,” | replied. 

“ What’s that you say, sir?” he snapped. 

“JT was agreeing with you,” said I. “Yes, it does seem cool; and what is 
more to the point, it seems unnecessary. ‘This thing can be arranged in a more 
satisfactory manner otherwise, I think. You can doubtless ride?” 

This opened a door on the matter of their previous dispute, and the fellow 
appeared life-sized in his true colours. ‘That’s what I’ve been telling her: that, 
damn her! she must ride!” he broke out. ‘ And if the gentleman’s of the same 
mind, why, damme, you shall!” 

As he said so, he made a snatch at her wrist, which she evaded with horror. 

I stepped between them. 

“No, sir,” said I; “the lady shall not.” 

He turned on me raging. ‘And who are you to interfere?” he roared. 

“There is here no question of who I am,” I replied. “I may be the devil or 
the Archbishop of Canterbury for what you know, or need know. The point is 
that I can help you—it appears that nobody else can; and I will tell you how I 
propose to do it. I will give the lady a seat in my chaise, if you will return the 
compliment by allowing my servant to ride one of your horses,” 
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“1 came on the wreck of a chaise. * 


I thought he would have sprung at my throat. 

“You have always the alternative before you: to wait here for the arrival of 
papa,” I added. 

And that settled him. He cast another haggard look down the road, and 
capitulated. 

“T am sure, sir, the lady is very much obliged to you,” he said, with an ill grace. 

I gave her my hand; she mounted like a bird into the chaise; Rowley, 
grinning from ear to ear, closed the door behind us; the two impudent rascals of 
post-boys cheered and laughed aloud as we drove off; and my own postilion urged 
his horses at once into a rattling trot. It was plain I was supposed by all to have 
done a very dashing act, and ravished the bride from the ravisher. 

In the meantime I stole a look at the little lady. She was in a state of pitiable 
discomposure, and her arms shook on her lap in her black lace mittens, 
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“ Madam——” I began. 

And she, in the same moment, finding her voice: “O, what you must think 
of me!” 

“ Madam,” said I, ‘‘what must any gentleman think, when he sees youth, 
beauty and innocence in distress? I wish I could tell you that I was old enough 
to be your father; I think we must give that up,” I continued, with a_ smile. 
“ But I will tell you something about myself which ought to do as well, and to 
set that little heart at rest in my society. I am a lover. May I say it of myselt 
—for I am not quite used to all the niceties of English-—that I am a true lover ? 
There is one whom I admire, adore, obey; she is no less good than she is 
beautiful; if she were here, she would take you to her arms: conceive that she 
has sent me—that she has said to me, ‘Go, be her knight !’” 

“Qh, I know she must be sweet, I know she must be worthy of you!” cried 
the little lady. ‘She would never forget female decorum—nor make the terrible 
erratum I’ve done!” 

And at this she lifted up her voice and wept. 

This did not forward matters: it was in vain that I begged her to be more 
composed and to tell me a plain, consecutive tale of her misadventures ; but she 
continued instead to pour forth the most extraordinary mixture of the correct school 
miss and the poor untutored little piece of womanhood in a false position—of 
engrafted pedantry and incoherent nature. 

“T am certain it must have been judicial blindness,” she sobbed. “I can’t 
think how I didn’t see it, but I didn’t; and he isn’t, is he? And then a curtain 
rose . . . O, what a moment was that! But I knew at once that you were; you 
had but to appear from your carriage, and I knew it. O, she must be a fortunate 
young lady! And I have no fear with you, none—a perfect confidence.” 

“Madam,” said I, ‘fa gentleman.” 

*That’s what I mean—a gentleman,” she exclaimed. ‘And he—and that—/e 
isn’t. O, how shall I dare meet father!” And disclosing to me her tear-stained 
face, and opening her arms with a tragic gesture: “And I am quite disgraced 
before all the young ladies, my school companions !” she added. 

*Q, not so bad as that!” I cried. ‘Come, come, you exaggerate, my dear 
Miss ——? Excuse me if I am too familiar: I have not yet heard your name.” 

“My name is Dorothy Greensleeves, sir: why should I conceal it? I fear it 
will only serve to point an adage to future generations, and I had meant so 
differently! There was no young female in the county more emulous to be thought 
well of than I. And what a fall was there! Oh, dear me, what a wicked, piggish 


donkey of a girl I have made of myself, to be sure! And there is no hope! 
O, Mr. ——” 
And at that she paused and asked my name. 


I am not writing my eulogium for the Academy ; I will admit it was unpardonably 
imbecile, but I told it her. If you had been there—and seen her, ravishingly pretty 
and little, a baby in years and mind—-and heard her talking like a book, with so 
much of schoolroom propriety in her manner, with such an innocent despair in the 
matter—you would probably have told her yours. She repeated it after me. 

“T shall pray for you all my life,” she said. ‘Every night, when I retire to 
rest, the last thing I shall do is to remember you by name.” 

Presently I succeeded in winning from her her tale, which was much what I had 
anticipated : a tale of a schoolhouse, a walled garden, a fruit-tree that concealed a 
bench, an impudent raff posturing in church, an exchange of flowers and vows over 
the garden wall, a silly schoolmate for a confidante, a chaise and four, and the 
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most immediate and perfect disenchantment on the part of the little lady. “And 
there is nothing to be done!” she wailed in conclusion. ‘“ My error is irretrievable, 
I am quite forced to that conclusion. O, Monsieur de Saint-Yves! who would have 
thought that I could have been such a blind, wicked donkey !” 

I should have said before—only that I really do not know when it came in— 
that we had been overtaken by the two post-boys, Rowley and Mr. Bellamy, which 
was the hawbuck’s name, bestriding the four post-horses; and that these formed a 
sort of cavalry escort, riding now before, now behind the chaise, and Bellamy 
occasionally posturing at the window and obliging us with some of his conversation. 
He was so ill received that I declare I was tempted to pity him, remembering from 
what a height he had fallen, and how few hours ago it was since the lady had 
herself fled to his arms, all blushes and ardour. Well, these great strokes of fortune 
usually befall the unworthy, and Bellamy was now the legitimate object of my 
commiseration and the ridicule of his own postboys ! 

“Miss Dorothy,” said I, “you wish to be delivered from this man?” 

“QO, if it were possible!” she cried. “ But not by violence.” 

“Not in the least, ma’am,” I replied. ‘The simplest thing in life. We are in 
a civilised country ; the man’s a malefactor— 

“QO, never!” she cried. “Do not even dream it! With all his faults, I know 
he is not ¢hat.” 


“ Anyway, he’s in the wrong in this affair—-on the wrong side of the law, call 
it what you please,” said I; and with that, our four horsemen having for the 
moment headed us by a considerable interval, I hailed my postboy and inquired 
who was the nearest magistrate and where he lived. Archdeacon Clitheroe, he 
told me, a prodigious dignitary, and one who lived but a lane or two back, and 
at the distance of only a mile or two out of the direct road. I showed him the 
king’s medallion. 

“Take the lady there, and at full gallop,” I cried. 

‘Right, sir! Mind yourself,” says the postilion. 

And before I could have thought it possible, he had turned the carriage to the 
right-about and we were galloping south. 

Our outriders were quick to remark and imitate the manceuvre, and came flying 
after us with a vast deal of indiscriminate shouting ; so that the fine, sober picture 
of a carriage and escort, that we had presented but a moment back, was transformed 
in the twinkling of an eye into the image of a noisy fox-chase. The two postilions 
and my own saucy rogue were, of course, disinterested actors in the comedy ; they 
rode for the mere sport, keeping in a body, their mouths full of laughter, waving 
their hats as they came on, and crying (as the fancy struck them) “ Tally-ho!” 
“Stop thief!” “A highwayman! A highwayman!” It was otherguess work with 
Bellamy. ‘That gentleman no sooner observed our change of direction than he 
turned his horse with so much violence that the poor animal was almost cast 
upon its side, and launched her in immediate and desperate pursuit. As he 
approached I saw that his face was deadly white and that he carried a drawn 
pistol in his hand. I turned at once to the poor little bride that was to have 
been, and now was not to be; she, upon her side, deserting the other window, 
turned as if to meet me. 

“QO, O, don’t let him kill me!” she screamed. 

“Never fear,” I replied. 


Her face was distorted with terror. Her hands took hold upon me with the 
instinctive clutch of an infant. The chaise gave a flying lurch, which took the feet 
from under me and tumbled us anyhow upon the seat. And 


almost in the same 
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moment the head of Bellamy appeared in the window which Missy had left free 
for him. 

Conceive the situation! ‘The little lady and I were falling—or had just fallen— 
backward on the seat, and offered to the eye a somewhat ambiguous picture. The 
chaise was speeding at a furious pace, and with the most violent leaps and 
lurches, along the highway. Into this bounding receptacle Bellamy interjected 
his head, his pistol arm, and his pistol; and since his own horse was_ travelling 
still faster than the chaise, he must withdraw all of them again in the inside of the 
fraction of a minute. He did so, but he left the charge of the pistol behind him 
—whether by design or accident I shall never know, and I daresay he has forgotten ! 
Probably he had only meant to threaten, in hopes of causing us to arrest our flight. 
In the same moment came the explosion and a pitiful cry from Missy ; and my 
gentleman, making certain he had struck her, went down the road pursued by the 
furies, turned at the first corner, took a flying leap over the thorn hedge, and 
disappeared across country in the least possible time. 

Rowley was ready and eager to pursue; but I withheld him, thinking we were 
excellently quit of Mr. Bellamy, at no more cost than a scratch on the forearm and 
a bullet-hole in the left-hand claret-coloured panel. And accordingly, but now at a 
more decent pace, we proceeded on our way to Archdeacon Clitheroe’s. Missy’s 
gratitude and admiration were aroused toa high pitch by this dramatic scene, and 
what she was pleased to call my wound. She must dress it for me with her 
handkerchief, a service which she rendered me even with tears. I could well have 
spared them, not loving on the whole to be made ridiculous, and the injury being 
in the nature of a cat’s scratch. Indeed, I would have suggested for her kind care 
rather the cure of my coat-sleeve, which had suffered worse in the encounter ;_ but 
I was too wise to risk the anti-climax. ‘That she had been rescued by a hero, that 
the hero should have been wounded in the affray, and his wound bandaged with 
her handkerchief (which it could not even bloody), ministered incredibly to the 
recovery of her self-respect ; and I could hear her relate the incident to “the young 
ladies, my school-companions,” in the most approved manner of Mrs. Radcliffe! To 
have insisted on the torn coat-sleeve would have been unmannerly, if not inhuman. 

Presently the residence of the archdeacon began to heave in sight. A chaise 
and four smoking horses stood by the steps, and made way for us on our 
approach; and even as we alighted there appeared from the interior of the house 
a tall ecclesiastic, and beside him a little, headstrong, ruddy man, in a towering 
passion and brandishing over his head a roll of paper. At sight of him Miss 
Dorothy flung herself on her knees with the most moving adjurations, calling him 
father, assuring him she was wholly cured and entirely repentant of her disobedience, 
and entreating forgiveness; and I soon saw that she need fear no great severity 
from Mr. Greensleeves, who showed himself extraordinarily fond, loud, greedy of 
caresses and prodigal of tears. 

To give myself a countenance, as well as to have all ready for the road when 
I should find occasion, I turned to quit scores with Bellamy’s two postilions. 
They had not the least claim on me, but one of which they were quite ignorant 
—that I was a fugitive. It is the worst feature of that false position that every 
gratuity becomes a case of conscience. You must not leave behind you any one 
discontented nor any one grateful. But the whole business had been such a 
“hurrah-boys” from the beginning, and had gone off in the fifth act so like a 
melodrama, in explosions, reconciliations, and the rape of a post-horse, that it was 
plainly impossible to keep it covered. It was plain it would have to be talked 
over in all the inn-kitchens for thirty miles about, and likely for six months to 
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come. It only remained for me, therefore, to settle on that gratuity which should 
be least conspicuous—so large that nobody could grumble, so small that nobody 
would be tempted to boast. My decision was hastily and not wisely taken. The 
one fellow spat on his tip (so he called it) for luck ; the other, developing a sudden 
streak of piety, prayed God bless me with fervour. It seemed a demonstration 
was brewing, and I determined to be off at once. Bidding my own post-boy and 
Rowley be in readiness for an immediate start, I reascended the terrace and 
presented myself, hat in hand, before Mr. Greensleeves and the archdeacon. 

“You will excuse me, I trust,” said I. “I think shame to interrupt this 
agreeable scene of family effusion, which I have been privileged in some small 
degree to bring about.” 

And at these words the storm broke. 

“Small degree! small degree, sir!” cries the father; “that shall not pass, 
Mr. St. Eaves! If I’ve got my darling back, and none the worse for that vagabone 
rascal, I know whom I have to thank. Shake hands with me—up to the elbows, 
sir! A Frenchman you may be, but you’re one of the right breed, by God! And, 
by God, sir, you may have anything you care to ask of me, down to Dolly’s hand, 
by God !” 

All this he roared out in a voice surprisingly powerful from so small a person. 
Every word was thus audible to the servants, who had followed them out of the 
house and now congregated about us on the terrace, as well as to Rowley and the 
five postilions on the gravel sweep below. ‘The sentiments expressed were popular ; 
some ass, whom the devil moved to be my enemy, proposed three cheers, and 
they were given with a will. To hear my own name resounding amid acclamations 
in the hills of Westmoreland was flattering, perhaps ; but it was inconvenient at a 
moment when (as I was morally persuaded) police handbills were already speeding 
after me at the rate of a hundred miles a day. 

Nor was that the end of it. The archdeacon must present his compliments, 
and press upon me some of his West India sherry, and I was carried into a vastly 
fine library, where I was presented to his lady wife. While we were at sherry in 
the library, ale was handed round upon the terrace. Speeches were made, hands 
were shaken, Missy (at her father’s request) kissed me farewell, and the whole 
party reaccompanied me to the terrace, where they stood waving hats and hand- 
kerchiefs, and crying farewells to all the echoes of the mountains until the chaise 
had disappeared. 

The echoes of the mountains were engaged in saying to me privately: “ You 
fool, you have done it now!” 

“They do seem to have got ’old of your name, Mr. Anne,” said Rowley. “It 
weren't my fault this time.” 

“Tt was one of those accidents that can never be foreseen,” said I, affecting a 
dignity that I was far from feeling. ‘Some one recognised me.” 

“Which on ’em, Mr. Anne?” said the rascal. 

“That is a senseless question; it can make no difference who it was,” I 
returned. 

“No, nor that it can’t!” cried Rowley. “I say, Mr. Anne, sir, it’s what you 
would call a jolly mess, ain’t it? looks like ‘clean bowled out in the middle 
stump,’ don’t it?” 


’ 


“T fail to understand you, Rowley.” 

“Well, what I mean is, what are we to do about this one?” pointing to the 
postilion in front of us, as he alternately hid and revealed his patched breeches 
to the trot of his horse. “He see you get in this morning under Mr. Ramornie 
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—TI was very piticular to J/r. Ramornie you, if you remember, sir-—and he see 
you get in again under Mr. Saint Eaves, and whatever's he going to see you get 
out under? that’s what worries me, sir. It don’t seem to me like as if the 
position was what you call s¢ratetegic /” 

“ Parrrbleu! will you let me be!” I cried. “I have to think; you cannot 
imagine how your constant idiotic prattle annoys me.” 

“ Beg pardon, Mr. Anne,” said he; and the next moment, ‘“ You wouldn’t like 
for us to do our French now, would you, Mr. Anne?” 

“Certainly not,” said I. ‘Play upon your flageolet.” 

The which he did, with what seemed to me to be irony, 

Conscience doth make cowards of us all! I was so downcast by my pitiful 
mismanagement of the morning’s business, that I shrank from the eye of my own 
hired infant, and read offensive meanings into his idle tootling. 

I took off my coat, and set to mending it, soldier-fashion, with a needle and 
thread. ‘There is nothing more conducive to thought, above all in arduous circum- 
stances; and as I sewed, I gradually gained a clearness upon my affairs. I must 
be done with the claret-coloured chaise at once. It should be sold at the next 
stage for what it would bring. Rowley and I must take back to the road on 
our four feet, and after a decent interval of trudging, get places on some coach 
for Edinburgh again under new names! So much trouble and toil, so much 
extra risk and expense and loss of time, and all for a slip of the tongue to a little 
lady in blue! 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE INN-KEEPER OF KIRKBY-LONSDALE. 


I Hap hitherto conceived and partly carried out an ideal that was dear to my 
heart. Rowley and I descended from our claret-coloured chaise, a couple of 
correctly dressed, brisk, bright-eyed young fellows, like a pair of aristocratic mice ; 
attending singly to our own affairs, communicating solely with each other, and that 
with the niceties and civilities of drill. We would pass through the liitle crowd 
before the door with high-bred preoccupation, inoffensively haughty, after the 
best English pattern ; and disappear within, followed by the envy and admiration of 
the bystanders, a model master and servant, point-device in every part. It was a 
heavy thought to me, as we drew up before the inn at Kirkby-Lonsdale, that this 
scene was now to be enacted for the last time. Alas! and had I known it, it was 
to go off with so inferior a grace! 


I had been injudiciously liberal to the post boys of the chaise and four. My 


own post-boy, he of the patched breeches, now stood before me, his eyes glittering 


with greed, his hand advanced. It was plain he anticipated something extraordinary 
by way of a pourboire; and considering the marches and counter-marches by which 
I had extended the stage, the military character of- our affairs with Mr. Bellamy, 
and the bad example I had set before him at the archdeacon’s, something exceptional 
was certainly to be done. But these are always nice questions, to a foreigner 
above all: a shade too little will suggest niggardliness, a shilling too much smells 
of hush money. [Fresh from the scene at the archdeacon’s, and flushed by the 
idea that I was now nearly done with the responsibilities of the claret-coloured 
chaise, I put into his hands five guineas; and the amount served only to waken 
his cupidity. 

“Oh, come, sir, you ain’t going to fob me off with this? Why, I seen fire at 
your side!” he cried. 
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It would never do to give him more; I felt I should become the fable of 
Kirkby-Lonsdale if I did; and I looked him in the face, sternly but still smiling, 
and ‘addressed him with a voice of uncompromising firmness. 

“Tf you do not like it, give it back,” said 1. 

He pocketed the guineas with the quickness of a conjurer, and like a base-born 
cockney as he was, fell instantly to casting dirt. 

“?Ave your own way of it, Mr. Ramornie—leastways Mr. St, Eaves, or whatever 
your blessed name may be. Look ’ere "—turning for sympathy to the stable-boys 
—‘this is a blessed business. Blessed ’ard, I calls it. “Ere I takes up a blessed 
son of a pop-gun what calls hisself anything you care to mention, and turns out 
to be a blessed mounseer at the end of it! ‘Ere ‘ave I been drivin’ of him up 
and down all day, a-carrying off of gals, a-shootin’ of pistyils, and a-drinkin’ of sherry 
and hale ; and wot does he up and give me but a blank, blank, blanketing blank ! ” 

The fellow’s language had become too powerful for reproduction, and I pass 
it by. 

Meanwhile I observed Rowley fretting visibly at the bit; another moment, and 
he would have added a last touch of the ridiculous to our arrival by coming to 
his hands with the postilion. 

“ Rowley !” cried I reprovingly. 

Strictly it should have been Gammon; but in the hurry of the moment, my 
fault (I can only hope) passed unperceived. At the same time I caught the eye 
of the postmaster. He was long and lean, and brown and bilious; he had the 
drooping nose of the humourist, and the quick attention of a man of parts. He 
read my embarrassment in a glance, stepped instantly forward, sent the post-boy to 
the right-about with half a word, and was back next moment at my side. 

“Pinner in a private room, sir? Very well. John, No. 4! What wine would 
you care to mention? Very well, sir. Will you please to order fresh horses? 
Not, sir? Very well.” 

tach of these expressions was accompanied by something in the nature of a 
bow, and all were prefaced by something in the nature of a smile, which I could 
very well have done without. The man’s politeness was from the teeth outwards ; 
behind and within, I was conscious of a perpetual scrutiny: the scene at his 
doorstep, the random confidences of the postboy, had not been thrown away on 
this observer; and it was under a strong fear of coming trouble that I was shown 
at last into my private room. I was in half a mind to have put off the whole 
business. But the truth is, now my name had got abroad, my fear of the mail 
that was coming, and the handbills it should contain, had waxed inordinately, and 
I felt I could never eat a meal in peace till I had severed my connection with 
the claret-coloured chaise. 

Accordingly, as soon as I had done with dinner, I sent my compliments to 
the landlord and. requested he should take a glass of wine with me. He came; 
we exchanged the necessary civilities, and presently I approached my business. 

“ By-the-bye,” said I, “‘we had a brush down the road to-day. I dare say you 
may have heard of it?” 

He nodded. 

“And I was so unlucky as to get a pistol ball in the panel of my chaise,” I 
continued, “ which makes it simply useless to me. Do you know any one likely 
to buy?” 


“T can well understand that,” said the landlord. “I was looking at it just 
now ; it’s as good as ruined, is that chaise, General rule, people don’t like chaises 
with bullet holes,” 
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“Too much Romance of the Forest?” 1 suggested, recalling my little friend of 
the morning, and what I was sure had been her favourite reading—Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
novels. 

“Just so,” said he. “They may be right, they may be wrong; I’m not the 
judge. But I suppose it’s natural, after all, for respectable people to like things 
respectable about them; not bullet-holes, nor puddles of blood, nor men with 
aliases.” 

I took a glass of wine and held it up to the light to show that my hand was 
steady. 

“Yes,” said I, “I suppose so.” 

“You have papers, of course, showing you are the proper owner?” he 
inquired. 

“There is the bill, stamped and receipted,” said I, tossing it across to him. 

He looked at it. 

“This all you have?” he asked. 

“Tt is enough, at least,” said I. “It shows you where I bought and what I 
paid for it.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” he said. ‘You want some paper of identification.” 

“To identify the chaise?” I inquired. 

* Not at all: to identify you,” said he. 

“My good sir, remember yourself!” said I. “The title-deeds of my estate are 
in that despatch-box; but you do not seriously suppose that I should allow you 
to examine them ?” 

“Well, you see, this paper proves that some Mr. Ramornie paid seventy guineas 
for a chaise,” said the fellow. ‘ That’s all well and good; but who’s to prove to 
me that you are Mr. Ramornie ?” 

“Fellow !” cried I. 

“Q, fellow as much as you please!” said he. “ Fellow, with all my heart! 
That changes nothing: I am fellow, of course-—obtrusive fellow, impudent fellow, 
if you like—but who are you? I hear of you with two names; I hear of you 
running away with young ladies, and getting cheered for a Frenchman, which 
seems odd; and one thing I will go bail for, that you were in a blue fright when 
the post-boy began to tell tales at my door. In short, sir, you may be a very 
good gentleman; but I don’t know enough about you, and I'll trouble you for 
your papers, or to go before a magistrate. ‘Take your choice; if I’m not fine 
enough, I hope the magistrates are.” 

“My good man,” I stammered, for though I had found my voice, I could 
scarce be said to have recovered my wits, “this is most unusual, most rude. Is 
it the custom in Westmoreland that gentlemen should be insulted ?” 

“That depends,” said he. ‘‘ When it’s suspected that gentlemen are spies, it ¢s 
the custom; and a good custom too. ‘No, no,” he broke out, perceiving me to 
make a movement. “Both hands upon the table, my gentleman! I want no 
pistol balls in my chaise panels.” 

“Surely, sir, you do me strange injustice!” said I, now the master of myself. 
“You see me sitting here, a monument of tranquillity: pray may I help myself to 
wine without umbraging you ?” 

I took this attitude in sheer despair. I had no plan, no hope. The best I 


could imagine was to spin the business out some minutes longer, then capitulate. 
At least, I would not capitulate one moment too soon. 

“Am I to take that for zo?” he asked. 

“ Referring to your former obliging proposal?” said I. “My good sir, you 





are to take it, as you Say, 
for ‘No.’ Certainly I will 
not show you my deeds; 
certainly I will not rise 
from table ande trundle out 
to see your magistrates. 
I have too much respect 
for my digestion, and too 
little curiosity in justices of 
the peace.” 

He leaned ___ forward, 
looked me nearly in the 
face, and reached out one 
hand to the bell-rope. ‘See 
here, my fine fellow!” said 
he. “Do you see that 
bell-rope? Let me tell you, 
there’s a boy waiting below : 
one jingle, and he goes to 
fetch the constable.” 

“To you tell me so?” 
said I. ‘ Well, there’s no 
accounting for tastes! I 
have a_ prejudice against 
the society of constables, 
but if it is your fancy B Grew lle, = 
to have one in for the : a. NABION 


dessert-——” I shrugged my | 
shoulders lightly. ‘* Really, 
you know,” I added, “ this “1 took a glass of wine and held it up to the light.” 


is vastly entertaining. I 
assure you, I am looking on, with all the interest of a man of the world, at the 
development of your highly original character.” 

He continued to study my face without speech, his hand still on the button 
of the bell-rope, his eyes in mine ; this was the decisive heat. My face seemed to 
myself to dislimn under his gaze, my expression to change, the smile (with which I 
had begun) to degenerate into the grin of the man upon the rack. I was besides 
harassed with doubts. An innocent man, I argued, would have resented the 
fellow’s impudence an hour ago; and by my continued endurance of the ordeal, 
I was simply signing and sealing my confession; in short, I had reached the end 
of my powers. 

“Have you any objection to my putting my hands in my breeches pockets?” 
I inquired. “Excuse me mentioning it, but you showed yourself so extremely 
nervous a moment back.” 

“My voice was not all I could have wished, but it sufficed. I could hear it 
tremble, but the landlord apparently could not. He turned away and drew a long 
breath, and you may be sure I was quick to follow his example. 

“You're a cool hand at least, and that’s the sort I like,” said he. “Be you 
what you please, I'll deal square. I'll take the chaise for a hundred pound down, 
and throw the dinner in.” 

“I beg your pardon,” I cried, wholly mystified by this form of words. 
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“You pay me a hundred down,” he repeated, “and I'll take the chaise. It’s 
very little more than it cost,” he added, with a grin, “and you know you must get 
it off your hands somehow.” 

‘I do not know when I have been better entertained than by this impudent 
proposal. It was broadly funny, and I suppose the least tempting offer in the 
world. For all that, it came very welcome, for it gave me the occasion to laugh. 
This I did with the most complete abandonment, till the tears ran down my 
cheeks ; and ever and again, as the fit abated, I would get another view of the 
landlord’s face, and go off into another paroxysm. 

“You droll creature, you will be the death of me yet!” I cried, drying my eyes. 

My friend was’ now wholly disconcerted ; he knew not where to look, nor yet 
what to say ; and began for the first time to conceive it possible he was mistaken. 

“You seem rather to enjoy a laugh, sir,” said. he. 

“Oh, yes! I am quite an original,” I replied, and laughed again. 

Presently, in a changed voice, he offered me twenty pounds for the chaise; I 
ran him up to twenty-five, and closed with the offer: indeed, I was glad to get 
anything ; and if I haggled, it was not in the desire of gain, but with the view at 
any price of securing a safe retreat. For, although hostilities were suspended, he 
was yet far from satisfied ; and I could read his continued suspicions in the cloudy 
eye that still hovered about my face. At last they took shape in words. 

“This is all very well,” says he: “you carry it off well; but for all that, I 
must do my duty.” 

I had my strong effect in reserve ; it was to burn my ships with a vengeance ! 
I rose. ‘ Leave the room,” said I. ‘This is insufferable. Is the man mad?” 
And then, as if already half ashamed of my passion: “I can take a joke as well 
as any one,” I added ; “but this passes measure. Send my servant and the bill.” 

When he had left me alone, I considered my own valour with amazement. I 
had insulted him; I had sent him away alone; now, if ever, he would take what 
was the only sensible resource, and fetch the constable. But there was something 
instinctively treacherous about the man, which shrank from plain courses. And, with 
all his cleverness, he missed the occasion of fame. Rowley and I were suffered 
to walk out of his door, with all our baggage, on foot, with no destination named, 
except in the vague statement that we were come “to view the lakes”; and my 
friend only watched our departure with his chin in his hand, still moodily irresolute. 

I think this one of my great successes. I was exposed, unmasked, summoned 
to do a perfectly natural act, which must prove my doom and which I had _ not 
the slightest pretext for refusing. I kept my head, stuck to my guns, and, against 
all likelihood, here I was once more at liberty and in the king’s highway. ‘This 
was a strong lesson never to despair; and at the same time, how many hints to 
be cautious! and what a perplexed and dubious business the whole question of 
my escape now appeared! ‘That I should have risked perishing upon a trumpery 
question of a fourboire, depicted, in lively colours, the perils that perpetually 
surrounded us. ‘Though, to be sure, the initial mistake had been committed before 
that; and if I had not suffered myself to be drawn a little deep in confidences to 
the innocent Dolly, there need have been no tumble at the inn of Kirkby-Lonsdale. 
I took the lesson to heart, and promised myself in the future to be more reserved. 
It was none of my business to attend to broken chaises or shipwrecked travellers. 
I had my hands full of my own affairs; and my best defence would be a little 
more natural selfishness and a trifle less imbecile good-nature. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Twelfth Night, Act II., Scene 4. 
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Crace Collection.) An Airing in Hyde Park, 1793. (British Museum. 


HYDE PARK IN DAYS GONE BY. 


days of Charles I. it has continued to be the resort of the fashionable 

world, and the favourite place for the meetings and military spectacles 

which form so large a feature in the amusements of the toilers and dwellers in 
London. Its varied history, interwoven with that of the nation, is replete with 
interest. Few of those who now pace the well kept paths have any idea of the 
Park in days gone by, with its sedgy pools and marshy lands; its horse and foot 
races, its tragic duels, the highwaymen who there levied toll on the belated traveller, 
the aristocratic Ring, gruesome ‘Tyburn—all these are now but memories of the past. 
At the time of the Norman Conquest the site of the present Hyde Park was 
the haunt of the wild boar, wolf, deer, and other animals, which made their home 


| YDE PARK ranks as the chief of London’s recreation grounds. Since the 


in the depths of the forests surrounding London on the north and west. It has 
been pointed out that at an even earlier date two of its present boundaries were 
defined. On the north side ran the Via ‘Trinobantina, an old Roman road leading 
from the sea coast of Hampshire to that of Suffolk. In a similar manner the eastern 
boundary was partly marked by another Roman road—Old Watling Street—which led 
from Dover to Chester. 

The first authentic notice that we get of the Park is that it formed part of the 
lands of Eia which William the Conqueror gave to Geoffrey de Mandeville. About 
the time of Doomsday Book we read that this estate was divided into the three 
manors of Neyte or Neate, Eabury, and Hyde, the latter eventually becoming 
London’s most famous park. 

Mandeville gave the manor of Hyde to the monks of Westminster, by whom it 
was first inclosed. It remained in their possession until seized by Henry VIII. 
at the time of the suppression of the monasteries, when, by an Act dated July 1, 
28 Henry VIII., the Right Reverend Father in God, William Boston, and the 
239 
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Convent of Westminster, ‘“ wyth there hole assent consent & agreament,” transferred 
to the King certain lands, including “the scyte soyle circuyte & piocyncte of 
the Maner of Hyde wyth all the demayne landes, teite rente medowes & 
pastures of the sayde Maner wyth all other proffytte & cOmodytes to the same 
apperteynyng or belongyng whyche nowe be in the tenure & occupation of one 
John Arnold.” A survey was made by order of the King, and the manor returned 
as of the yearly value of £14. 

About this period Henry had purchased the site of the present St. James’s Park ; 
while Marylebone Park (now the Regent’s Park and surrounding districts) was 
already in the possession of the Crown. It is therefore not unlikely that the idea 
of extending the royal hunting grounds was in the mind of the wily monarch when 
he thus coolly appropriated the snug estate of the good monks of Westminster. 
This idea is borne out by a proclamation issued in July 1536, in which it is stated 
that, “as the King’s most royal Majesty is desirous to have the games of hare, 
partridge, pheasant and heron preserved in and about the honour of his palace of 
Westminster for his own desport and pastime, no person, on the pain of imprisonment 
of their bodies, and further punishment at his Majesty’s will and pleasure, is to 
presume to hunt or hawk from the palace of Westminster to St. Giles’-in-the-Fields, 
and from thence to Islington, to our Lady of the Oak, to Highgate, to Hornsey 
Park, and to Hampstead Heath.” 

Shortly afterwards we find a certain George Roper appointed Keeper of the new 
Park at the modest salary of sixpence a day and various perquisites, such as free 
lodging, firewood, permission to hunt in the Park, etc. In 1553 Roper was succeeded 
by Francis Nevill, who subsequently shared the office with Henry Carey, first Lord 
Hunsdon, K.G. ‘These gentlemen each received a fee of fourpence a day, together 
with pasturage for a limited number of cattle, and all the “ herbage, pannage, and 
brouzewood for deer.” Each had a residence. ‘The one lived in the lodge which 
stood on the site of the present Apsley House; and the other in the Banqueting 
House, sometimes mentioned as the Old Lodge, which was pulled down at the 
formation of the Serpentine. The appointment of Keeper, subsequently dignified 
by the title of Ranger, appears to have been reserved by successive sovereigns as 
a reward for services rendered by meritorious and eminent individuals; and the 
office has been filled by many illustrious characters of British history. 

During the reigns of Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, and James I., Hyde Park 
continued to be used as a royal hunting ground ; and visitors to the English Court 
were frequently invited to enjoy the shooting in the Park. Elizabeth herself was an 
ardent lover of hunting, and doubtlessly joined in the sport. On such occasions 
to her, as the first lady of the field, would fall the office of “taking say” of the 
buck—ze., plunging the knife in its throat. The pools in the Park must have been 
a favourite haunt of the heron and other waterfowl, and there the Queen may have 
cast her hawk on summer afternoons. We can imagine her riding on an “ ambling 
palfrey” through the forest glades, accompanied by the fiery Essex, the courtly 
Burleigh, the manly Raleigh, or that arch plotter Leicester. 

The game was evidently kept with great strictness ; for we read that in October 
1619 some deerstalkers were executed, and with them a poor labourer who was 
hired to hold their dogs. 

Hyde Park was first opened to the public as a pleasure ground during the reign 
of Charles I. It soon became a favourite resort of the gay and fashionable world, 
and lovers of fresh air and exercise. The King himself was a frequent spectator 
of the races which at this period constituted one of the chief amusements in 
the Park. 
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HYDE PARK IN DAYS GONE BY. 





Crace Collection.) The Turnpike, Hyde Park Corner, [British Museum. 
with a view of St. George's Hospital, 1797. 


During the first year of the Civil War the successes of the Royalists seriously 
alarmed Parliament ; and it was resolved to fortify London. A rampart of earth, 
strengthened with redoubts and batteries, was thrown up round the city, and opposite 
Hyde Park Corner a fort with four batteries was erected. So great was the alarm 
that men, women, and even children assisted in the work, and Hudibras says : 


** From ladies down to oyster-wenches 
Labour'd like pioneers in trenches, 
Fal’n to their pick axes and tools, 

And helped the men to dig like moles.” 


The fort at Hyde Park Corner was demolished in 1647 by order of the House 
of Commons. 

In 1652 Cromwell's Parliament seems to have been in need of funds, for it was 
“resolved that Hyde Park be sold for ready money.” It was accordingly disposed 
of in three lots for about £17,000. 

Although the Park was now private property, it still continued to be much visited. 
Certain charges, however, were imposed. Evelyn informs us that, on April 11th, 
1653, he “went to take the air in Hyde Park, when every coach was made to pay 
a shilling, and horse sixpence, by the sordid fellow who had purchased it of the 
State, as they were called.” 

It has been supposed that one of the objects of the Parliament in selling Hyde 
Park was to do away with the merry sports and festivities which had previously 
taken place there; but the result was certainly not what had been anticipated. 
Under the date of May 1st, 1654, we read: “This day was more observed by 
people going a-maying than for divers years past, and, indeed, much sin committed 
by wicked meetings with fiddlers, drunkenness, ribaldry, and the like. Great resort 
came to Hyde Park—many hundreds of rich coaches, and gallants in attire, but 
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Tyburn Turnpike, 1813 


most shameful powdered hair: men painted and spotted women.” ‘The A/oderate 
Intelligencer of the same date also records: “This day there was a hurling of a 
great ball, by fifty Cornish gentlemen on one side and fifty on the other; one party 
played in red caps and the other in white. ‘here was present His Highness the 
Lord Protector, many of his Privy Council, and divers eminent gentlemen, to whose 
view was presented great agility of body and most neat and exquisite wrestling. 

The ball they played withal was silver, and designed for that party which did win 
the goal.” 

Cromwell’s experiences of the Park were not always so pleasant. In October 
1654 he went there for a drive, accompanied by Thurloe and a few gentlemen and 
servants. After dining at the Lodge, he, on his return, took the reins himself. He 
got on very well at first, but, using the whip too freely, the spirited horses became 
irritated and ran away. Cromwell was soon dashed to the ground, and, to add to 
his danger, a pistol went off in his pocket as he fell. He was taken home and 
bled, and soon recovered. Again, in February 1656, one Miles Syndercombe was 
tried for high treason, in conspiring with others to assassinate the Lord Protector. 
It appeared from the confession of an accomplice named Cecill “that they went 
out several times for that purpose, and, having received notice from one ‘Toope, of 
His Highness’s lifeguard, that he would be in Hyde Park on a certain day, they 
went thither heavily armed, and that the hinges of Hyde Park gates were filed in 
order to facilitate their escape. They, having failed four times, had resolved on a 
fifth occasion to break through all difficulties to effect it: that when His Highness 
rode into the Park he alighted, and, speaking to Cecill, asked whose horse was that 
he rode upon, Syndercombe being then outside of the Park ; that Cecill was then 
ready to have done it, but doubted the fleetness of his horse, he having a cold.” 
Upon this and corroborative evidence Syndercombe was found guilty and sentenced 
to be hanged at Tyburn. 

At the restoration of Charles II. the sale of the Crown lands was declared 
invalid, and the purchasers of Hyde Park found themselves in an awkward predica- 
ment. One of them, Mr. John Tracey, in a petition to the King, pleaded that he 
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Crace Collection.) The Drinking Well, Hyde Park, 1802. (British Museum. 


“was thirty-eight years a merchant in the United Provinces, and, returning in 
1652, was drawn into buying Crown lands in Hyde Park worth £7000, but was 
never engaged in hostility, and preserved the timber and planted the ground thus 
preserved ; (and he) begs therefore a grant of two houses which he built on the 
road at Knightsbridge to secure him from ruin.” 

Hyde Park soon became again, as before the Civil War, the rendezvous of “ magni- 
ficence and beauty.” Horse and foot races continued to be of frequent occurrence. 
On August 1oth, 1660, Pepys enjoyed ‘“‘a fine foot race, three times round the 
Park, between an Irishman and Crow, that was once my Lord Claypole’s footman.” 
This was followed by a horse race; and in the intervals a milkmaid went “about 
crying, ‘ Milk of a red cow!’ which the humbler spectators partook of, the ‘quality’ 
meanwhile sipping ‘ sillabub with sack in it.” ‘The ladies, we are further told, 
wagered scarlet stockings and scented gloves on their favourite steeds. 

At this time people went to bed and rose very much earlier than they do now, 
so that all the day’s duties and pleasures fell a few hours earlier. The deau monde 
dined before going to the play, which then took place in the afternoon, and, after 
taking a drive in the Park, returned home to supper, evening parties being scarcely 
heard of, except at Court. 

The fashionable meeting-place in the Park was the celebrated Ring, about the 
origin of which there is some uncertainty. It has been suggested that it may have 
been a remnant of the garden attached to the old Banqueting House. ‘ Remnants 
of it,” says Larwood, “were still traceable at the beginning of this century, on 
the high ground directly behind the farmhouse. A few very old trees are even 
now to be found on that spot. Some of these are, indeed, ancient enough to have 
formed part of the identical trees round which the wits and beauties drove in their 
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carriages, and, as Pennant says, ‘in their rotation exchanged, as they passed, smiles 
and nods, compliments or smart repartees.’ Plain as it was, it must have been a 
pleasant spot on a summer’s afternoon. Situated on an upland space of ground, 
one may imagine the pleasurable prospect from hence when all around was open 
country, and nothing intercepted the view from the Surrey hills to the high grounds 
of Hampstead and Highgate. One can easily imagine how delightful it must have 
been for the ladies who came in their carriages from the hot playhouse and the 
close, confined, sweltering streets of dirty old London, to be fanned by soft winds, 
which blew over broad acres of ripening corn, flowering clover, and new-mown hay, 
or rustled through the reeds and willows on the banks of the pool.” 

During the terrible time of the Plague the Guards were encamped in the Park 
under the command of the Duke of Albemarle. Many of the poorer inhabitants 
also brought their household goods and, setting up tents, formed a sort of camp. 

Two years later, however, all was on the old footing again, and we find our friend 
Pepys recording, under date of June 3rd, 1668, a visit “to the Park, where very 
much fine company, and the weather very pleasant. I carried my wife to the Lodge, 
the first time this year, and there in our coach ate a cheese cake and drank a tankard 
of milk.” The Lodge of which Pepys speaks was the building in the middle of 
the Park in which one of the keepers had lived ; but in the reign of Charles II. 
it was used as a refreshment house, and was sometimes called Price’s Lodge, from 
the name of Gervase Price, the chief under-keeper. In Queen Anne’s time it 
was more generally known as the Cheese-cake or Mince-pie House, and, according 
to the fashion which still continued to prevail, the de//es and deaux used there to 
refresh themselves with 

**some petty collation 
Of cheese cakes and custards and pigeon-pie puff, 
With bottle-ale, cider, and such sort of stuff.” 


When William III. bought Kensington Manor of the Earl of Nottingham he 
caused the road from St. James’s to Kensington Palace to be lighted by three hundred 
oil lamps, and it subsequently became known as the King’s or Lamp Road. As 
this was the first instance of a public road being lit up in such a manner, the 
event caused no little excitement; and we read that the illumination was “very 
grand and inconceivably magnificent.” This road, now the fashionable Rotten Row, 
probably became the favourite ride about 1736, though it continued to be used 
as a drive for carriages as late as the first quarter of the present century. We find 
mention of Rotten Row as early as 1781, but the origin of the name is a little doubtful. 
Probably it is so called from the loose material of which it is made. Some authorities, 
however, consider it a corruption of Route du Rot, and Timbs gives it as his 
opinion that “the name ‘ Rotten’ is traced to vofferan, to muster—a military origin 
which may refer to the Park during the Civil War.” 

Before the formation of the Serpentine a shallow watercourse, the West Bourne, 
ran through Hyde Park from north to south. Rising at the west end of Hampstead 
it shaped its course through the middle of the Park; here it received the waters 
of the Tyburn, and, wandering on in the direction of Lowndes Square, fell into the 
Thames near Ranelagh. Just after leaving the Park it was spanned by a bridge, 
from which the parish of Knightsbridge derived its name. 

In the year 1730 Queen Caroline conceived the idea of improving the appearance 
of Hyde Park by draining the pools and making the West Bourne into a more 
extensive stream. The improvement was carried out under the direction of Charles 
Withers, Surveyor-General of His Majesty’s Woods and Forests. ‘Two hundred men 
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The Cheese-cake House, Hyde Park, 1801. 


were employed on the work, which appears to have been finished by the end of 
1733. The pools and watercourses had been previously used to supply various 
parts of London with water; and £2500 had to be paid to the Chelsea Waterworks 
Company in order to cancel a lease held by them, and to purchase and remove 
their pipes, which were laid through the Park. Including this item, the cost of the 
improvement was estimated at £6000. 

The pretty ornamental garden near Grosvenor Gate, in the centre of which there 
isa classic drinking fountain, occupies the site of the Company’s old reservoir. At 
the time when this basin was constructed a beautiful double avenue of walnut trees 
ran parallel to the eastern park wall; but the trees were cut down about 1811, and 
the wood converted into stocks for soldier’s muskets. 

The Park has always been renowned for its springs; and even at the present day 
people may occasionally be seen taking away bottles of water from the pump near to 
the old Guard-house. ‘The bathing spring close by seems, however, to be now 
only used as a water trough for the sheep. 

In severe winters the Serpentine has always been a favourite resort for lovers of 
skating. During the severe winter of 1767 large numbers of people were seen 
daily skating upon the Serpentine, and a gentleman won a wager of £50 in January 
by skating a mile in fifty-seven seconds. According to contemporary newspaper 
descriptions there was a most brilliant exhibition of skating on Sunday, February rst, 
1784. Ministers, lords, and members of Parliament were all on skates, crossing, 
jostling, and overthrowing one another, with as much dexterity and as little ceremony 
as they were wont to do at St. Stephen’s. Among the aristocratic skaters Frederick 
Howard, fifth Earl of Carlisle, bore off the honours. Among the commoners Benjamin 
West, the historical painter, and a Dr. Hewitt, were considered the best: they even 
danced a minuet on their skates, to the admiration of the spectators. During the 
winter of 1814 a fair was held on the ice; and in January 1826 Mr. Hunt drove 
his father’s van with four horses across the Serpentine for a wager of a hundred 
guineas, 
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A sudden squall in Hyde Park, 1791. (After Rowlandson.) 


In times of danger Hyde Park has been frequently used for the encampment of 
troops. In 1648 the Parliamentary army was encamped here ; and at the time of 
the expected invasion by the Pretender, in 1715, a large number of troops occupied 
the Park. We also find troops encamped here in 1722 and 1739; but the chief 
encampment was that of 1780, at the time of the Gordon Riots, when some thirty 
thousand men were brought together. 

From very early times Hyde Park has been a favourite place for the review of 
troops. On March 28th, 1569, the Queen’s Pensioners, “ well appointed in armour, 
on horseback, and arrayed in green cloth and white,” were mustered here before 
Elizabeth. Cromwell reviewed his terrible Ironsides and Fairfax’s regiment of horse 
in 1649 ; and in 1660 the London Train-bands were exercised here before the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of the City of London, who attended in all their official finery. 
In July 1663 there was a grand review of the Guards in Hyde Park, which Pepys 
attended. He says “ Methought all these gay men are not the soldiers that must do 
the King’s business—it being such as these that lost the old King all he had, and 
were beat by the most ordinary fellows that could be.” 

On May 15th, 1800, George III. reviewed the Grenadier Guards in the Park, 
when a gentleman near him received a musket-ball in his thigh, which was supposed 
to have been intended for the King ; who was shot at in the evening of the same 
day while attending a performance at Drury Lane Theatre. His Majesty, in 1803, 
held a grand review of the Volunteers in two divisions. The Eastern Division, 
comprising 12,400 men, was mustered on October 26th, and the Western Division, 
numbering 15,000, two days later. One of the most brilliant spectacles ever witnessed 
in Hyde Park was the grand review held in 1814 in honour of the visit of the allied 
sovereigns the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia. 

At a spot somewhere between the Ring and the Serpentine were fought many 





HYDE PARK IN DAYS GONE BY. 


Entrance to Hyde Park on a Sunday, 1804, 


of the duels which became especially frequent during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, and many distinguished persons took parts in this absurd 
custom of the “good old times.” Here occurred, in 1712, the celebrated and 
sanguinary encounter between Charles, Lord Mohun, and James, fourth Duke of 
Hamilton. The cause of the duel was said to be a dispute on the subject of a 
lawsuit ; but violent party politics had probably more to do with the matter. The 
Duke was leader of the Tories, and suspected by the Whigs of favouring the 
Pretender ; he had also been appointed Ambassador Extraordinary to the Court of 
France, at which the Whigs were much exasperated. Lord Mohun, who was an 
experienced duellist, and had killed two antagonists in previous combats, was called 
the Hector of the Whig party; and it was generally believed that he had been 
selected to pick a quarrel with the Duke, and thus prevent his proceeding on his 
mission. ‘They met on November 15th, General Macartney and Colonel Hamilton 
acting respectively as seconds for Lord Mohun and the Duke. ‘They fought with 
swords, and with such fury that Mohun was killed on the spot and the Duke of 
Hamilton expired while being conveyed to the Cake-house. Macartney, who escaped 
in disguise to the Continent, was accused by Colonel Hamilton, upon oath, before 
the Privy Council, of having stabbed the Duke over his (the Colonel’s) shoulder, 
while he was in the act of raising him from the ground. The Government offered 
a reward of #500 for the apprehension of Macartney, to which sum the Duchess of 
Hamilton added a further £300. Upon being brought to trial at the King’s Bench 
bar, he was, however, acquitted of murder; being, by direction of the Court, only 
found guilty of manslaughter. 


Another remarkable duel took place here in October 1765 between Lieutenant 
McGragh and four opponents. It appears that the Irishman, having declined a duel, 
was reproached with cowardice by his antagonists. Replying that he reserved his 
courage to serve his king and country, he offered to take no further notice of the 
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The Fashionable World, Hyde Park, 1822. 





insult provided they would make a public apology. ‘This being refused, McGragh 
challenged the whole four, giving them the choice of weapons, and gallantly informing 
them beforehand that he was a better swordsman than any of them. Swords were, 
nevertheless, the chosen weapons. ‘The battle resulted in the Hibernian disarming 
them all, one after the other, he himself escaping with a slight wound in the 
right arm. 

Sheridan and a Captain Matthews met near the Ring in July 1772 for the 
purpose of fighting a duel. Owing to the number of persons present, however, they 
could not fight ; and, in the hope of finding the place quieter later on, adjourned to 
a neighbouring tavern for a time; but, finding no available spot in the Park free 
enough from spectators, they finally went to the Castle ‘Tavern, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, and there fought. 

At this period, when there was such a general mania for duelling, it required no 
small strength of character to decline a duel, though Larwood gives a remarkable 
instance of a common-sense way of dealing with a challenge. It seems that, in 
December 1785, a Mr. Withams, in course of a quarrel with a Mr. Stevens, gave 
the latter the “lie by implication,” with the result that next morning Stevens sent 
a military friend requesting either an apology or a meeting in the Park. ‘The first, 
Withams refused peremptorily ; the second, after taking time to consider, he answered 
by letter, in which he says: “ You are an unmarried man with a good fortune, and 
if you were shot through the head to-morrow there would be a fashionable tear for 
your exit, and the heirs-at-law would rejoice at the circumstance. I am a married 
man, and have a wife and nine children, an aged mother, and two sisters, who 
all depend on me for their daily existence. ‘They have no other father, husband, 
brother, or protector. Besides, I am but tenant for life to an estate which, at my 
decease, if I die before my aged mother, goes to a family with whom I have long 
been at law, and who in that case would not give sixpence to mine. I regard the 
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The Encampment in Hyde Park, 1780. 


punctilio of a gentleman as much as any other person, provided the punctilio is 
within the bounds of common sense; and therefore, to prove to you that I am 
not afraid to meet you in the bullet-field of honour, I hereby propose to fight 
you, either with pistols or with swords, whenever you shall have secured, in case of 
my being killed, £200 per annum to my wife, and #50 per annum to each of my 
children during their lives.” 

To this letter Stevens sent the following laconic reply: “I see you are a coward, 
and shall take care to make it public.” 

This answer called forth from Withams the threat that, “If ever you utter any 
word to my disadvantage, I will horsewhip you until I make you recall it.” 

On the following Sunday the two gentlemen met accidentally in Hyde Park, 
wth being on horseback. As soon as they came near each other Stevens exclaimed, 

“There goes that coward Withams!” Withams turned round and knocked Stevens 
off his horse, and, jumping to the ground, horsewhipped him in thorough style, to the 
delight of a small crowd of boys. 

Trials of skill in the “noble art of self-defence ” occasionally took place in Hyde 
Park. In 1772 a match was fought between two chairmen, one of the men being 
killed. Again we read that one Sunday morning in February 1785, at about 
half-past eight, a prodigious number of people assisted at a battle fought between 
Ben Green, nicknamed “ ‘Tantrabolus,” and Stephen Myers. ‘The latter, who rejoiced 
in the title of “King of Carnaby Market,” was the victor. 

In days gone by Hyde Park was much favoured by the “ Knights of the Road.” 
On November 8th, 1749, Horace Walpole narrowly escaped with his life. He was 
returning home from Holland House when, in crossing the Park, his carriage was 
stopped by two highwaymen. One of them, named Plunkett, presented a blunderbuss 
at the coachman, whilst the other, the famous MacLean, with a pistol in his hand, 
robbed Walpole of his gold watch and eight guineas ; they also took the coachman’s 
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and Marshal Blucher returning from the Review in Hyde Park, June 20, 1814. 
watch and the footman’s money. Besides the men who did the work, three others, 
well armed, stood by in case of need. ‘The following year MacLean was captured, 
and ended his career on the gallows at ‘Tyburn. 

In consequence of this outrage a patrol was appointed to walk up and down the 
Park and Constitution Hill, and various other means were employed to prevent 
similar attempts. The Government also offered a reward of #100 to any one who 
would bring a highwayman to justice. But robberies continued to be frequent. 
The Penny London Post, of january 26th, 1750, reported that: “So many robberies 
have been committed of late at the Court end of the town, that servants go armed 
with pistols and blunderbusses, with both coaches and chairs at night.” On 
March 12ti, 1752, no less than sixteen persons were hanged for robbery. Govern- 
ment shortly afterwards issued a curious proclamation, detailing the fate awaiting 
the robber from the time of his apprehension until his body was “delivered to the 
surgeons to be dissected or anatomised,” or was hung in chains. So unsafe was the 
Park, almost within memory of man, that a bell used to be rung at intervals in 
Kensington, to muster people returning to town, so as to form a party numerous 
enough to ensure mutual safety through the dangerous precincts of Hyde Park. 

Tyburn, near where the Marble Arch now stands, was from a very early period 
until the year 1783 the common place of execution for criminals convicted in the 
county of Middlesex. Near by was situated the place for military executions: the 
actual spot was marked by a stone, against which the delinquents were placed when 
about to be shot. When the Cumberland Gate entrance was enlarged, in 1822, 
this stone was found to be so firmly fixed that it was left, and now lies buried on the 
spot where it was originally placed. 

During the first half of the present century Hyde Park was the scene of various 
national festivities. In 1814 a grand Jubilee was held to celebrate the triple events 
of the peace, the anniversary of the victory of the Nile, and the centenary of the 
accession of the House of Brunswick. A grand fair, which lasted the week, was 
held in the Park, and at night time a naval engagement took place on the Serpentine 
between two mimic fleets. When George IV. was crowned the Park was again the 
scene of. much rejoicing ; and on the occasion of the Queen’s Coronation, in 1838, 
another grand fair was held in the Park. 
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In 1850 the building of the Crystal Palace, on the south side of the Park, was 
commenced ; the Great Exhibition being opened, on May rst of the following year, 
by Her Majesty, who was accompanied by Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, and 
the Princess Royal. 

In 1851 the Marble Arch, which up till then stood in front of the chief entrance 
to Buckingham Palace, was removed to its present position. ‘The Arch, which was 
adapted by Nash from the Arch of Constantine, at Rome, cost about £80,000 
and the magnificent gates cost another three thousand guineas. 

One of the most memorable days in the history of the Park was July 23rd, 
1866, when the Park gates were closed in order to prevent a monster Reform meeting, 
which it was announced would be held on that day. An enormous crowd assembled 
near the Marble Arch, and, in their fury at being shut out of the Park, tore down 
the railings and entered bodily. A severe conflict took place, and many of the police 
and public were seriously injured. Some of the Guards were called out to assist in 
keeping order, but the meeting was held in spite of all obstacles. 


A. W. JARVIS. 





AH! MEMORY. 


H, Memory! ah, Memory ! 
A How sad a heart you bring to me! 
I’m fain to let the tears flow, 
Remembering the long ago 
And things that cannot be ; 
The hearts I loved, the love I craved— 
All gone the joys that might have paved 
This Life’s asperity ! 


Ah, Memory! ah, Memory ! 
What of the past remains to me— 
The Past that seemed so full of hope, 
That held each prize within the scope 
Of Life? There’s nothing left but thee ! 
For where I laughed, I now must weep ; 
Where friends were once, now shadows creep ; 
And Death is near to me. 


Ah, Memory! ah, Memory ! 
The all I have, I cling to thee! 
Though Hope is gone, Remembrance yet 
Might sometimes banish deep regret 

And deep despondency, 
/f it could drive the thought away 
That I have been, am still to-day, 

My own worst enemy. 





LEOLINE GRIFFITH. 
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stars. 


as the heads of the cocoa palms swished to and fro in the Trade. 


with gold. 


alert to every sound undrowned in the dull thunder of the reef. 


The rest of Falea was asleep. 


only the airiest foundation for their fears. 


starlight looked an even finer figure than his six feet made him. 


blown candle, and the trade house was blotted out of the night. 
Guydermann was gone—to sleep, or ? 





last uncaptured loophole in the land of sleep. 
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2.2 CLO) 


HE night was of solid blue—blue at arm’s length of one’s eyes. There was 
no canopy of sky, but a liquid wash of air that swept softly among the 


South and east, across the lagoon, the mountain made a black angle in the 
powdered heaven, and the stars about its lower borders blinked like fluttered eyes, 


Far out, near the jaws of the pass, the riding light of Severn’s schooner rocked 
with the pulse which throbs for ever through the Pacific seas ; but the hill held 
the wind in its skirts, and left the water like a glassy pool of sapphire engrained 


On the schooner’s deck was Severn himself, lying along the counter, with 
shoulders propped against a bale, staring over the breathing water towards the 
shore. He shifted his position from time to time uneasily, as one who would make 
no terms with sleep. At each splash in the glimmering sea he turned his head, 


From the beach the German trade house still showed a lighted window ; and 
eastward, but high above it, a pane of orange gleamed in the blackness of the hill. 


Severn, guessing midnight from the slow procession of the stars, grew ever 
more suspicious of such late hours. He had meagre ground, as he told himself 


repeatedly, for his misgivings ; but those to whom fortune is suddenly prodigal ask 


He rose and went forward, to make sure all lights were out below, and in the 


Lowering the 


mast-head light to trim it with his fingers, his face leaped yellow out of the darkness, 
the deep-cut features having an air of breeding, rough with sea-travel as they 
were. As he re-hoisted the lantern, the window on the beach went black like a 


Severn, leaning against the foremast, watched the dark space where the light 
had been with unwinking lids; but not a fleck nor shiver of brightness showed 
about it, and his eyes travelled up again to that glowing pane upon the hill, the 


Was Maclure, or Maclure’s daughter, he wondered, behind its curtain? The 
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sly raspy Scotsman, hatching some misbegotten devilry against his guest of that 
afternoon,—Falea had the worst .of reputations,—or Naura, with those island eyes of 
hers, and the red flower in her black hair; Naura, fair-skinned as an English girl, 
but straight and clean-limbed as an Amazon, thinking over her marriage, her 
consignment on the morrow to that oily lump of German obscenity in the trade 
house on the beach? 

Suddenly, as if to confront his thought, the dull square of orange turned with a 
snap to lemon yellow; and the change, though near two miles away, made Severn 
start. He fetched his glass from the deck-house, and saw that the curtain had 
been drawn aside and that a dark figure stood across the space of light. Was it 
Maclure searching the lagoon for the signal of some planned attack ? 

Then, cursing himself for a suspicious fool, he tightened the leaf about a szduz, 
and lit it; but his hand shook. He stood there, smoking, for half an hour. The 
figure left the window, and returned to it twice or thrice ; then the light went out. 

Severn, who had been impatiently awaiting the event, felt, on its accomplishment, 
a sudden access of suspicion. He stared for some time longer at the black 
outline of the land; then he turned, lowered his riding lamp again, opened, and 
blew it out. 

“If they want me they'll have to find me,” he muttered, as he closed the glass. 
Then, tired of standing and staring, he went aft again and lay down. 

A flight of turtle startled him with a sudden gurgle which went by under the 
stern, making through the flickering grains of starlight a thorny entanglement of 
gold. But the sea smoothed out its creases, and the stars trembled again within 
its depths like sinking sequins, while the silence smothered, as if with the whole 
weight of heaven, the moaning thresh along the shore. 


Twelve years earlier, Severn was leaving school for Cambridge. He was the 
best public school bowler of his year, and his choice of a university was guided 
by the weakness of its Rugby team behind the scrum. He had visions of four 
delightful seasons against the best men in England, and with the most charming 
company in the world. But, before they could be fulfilled, his father, a wealthy 
country parson, was almost beggared in covering with his own fortune the knavery 
of a co-trustee, and his son was offered a counting-house stool to replace his dream 
of fame with bruises. 

The honest mettle of the boy’s up-bringing helped him to face the change cheer- 
fully, and to give it fair trial; but clean-blooded muscle demanded something better 
worth the sinews of a man than the recording, all its life, of other people’s incomes. 

“It’s not the grind I bar,” he explained, after six months of it, to his father, 
“but that such a tiny part of one gets ground. I want to use up all I’ve got.” 

So he went, despite the suasion of his mother’s tears, with the tide of adventure 
then flowing, to a ranch in the Western States. 

As a cowboy, however, he was little more successful than as a clerk. His 
labour delighted, his leisure disgusted him. He loved the rough, the fighting 
side of life, but to the brutal he was always a stranger. His quiet hardihood 
and sledge-hammer fists pulled him through his “tender” days, but he never 
acclimatised. 

“T can’t do the right thing out here,” he wrote home, “without feeling a 
heaven-forsaken cad. Yet on some points they’ve got the finest notions.” 

So he drifted on, out of its coarseness and fineness, into San Francisco; filled 
some very lowly offices in that city, and at last shipped for Honolulu, with the 
prospect of a berth as super-cargo when he arrived. 
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The berth fell through, but he obtained the promise of another on a_ boat 
trading in the Marshall and Gilbert groups; and so, as a dealer in copra and 
calico, he made acquaintance with the South Seas. 

He shifted his papers after three years to one of Bomba’s boats between Sydney 
and Samoa; and then, having saved money beyond what he sent home, went as 
mate and partner in a small concern to the Tuamotu and Marquesas. 

It was while on this beat that Severn came first to Falea. Maclure, who had 
made his money in the old “gun” days, was just settled there, and Naura no more 
than a child. Her mother, a Manhikian, had inherited all the gentle loyalty of her 
people ; and little Naura, who was born off Pleasant Island, from which she took 
her name, was as fair as a pearl shell, and only showed her island blood in her 
hair and unfathomable eyes. Her mother died while she was young, but Maclure 
had not replaced her ; and the child grew up alone, with vague oppositions in her 
divided blood—a quaint feverish mixture of shyness and passion. 

She always fled into the woods from the traders who invaded her father’s house, 
and with Severn alone she was on friendly terms. Something in his frank boyish 
bigness won her confidence, and she used to watch for the yards of his brig, and 
would sit listening to his talk on the verandah steps until he went aboard. 

He fell into the way of bringing her little presents; but when, his venture 
coming to an end, he had sold’ out and bought a schooner on his own account, 
moving farther west, he saw no more of her for three years, until that morning 
when he had put into Falea for fresh food on his way to Tahiti, where he hoped 
to sell his ship, with what shell there was in her, and take his way home on the 
first steamer, with the fortune by which he was so strangely come. 

Time and rough days had made on him but surface changes. Bronzed, bearded, 
broader than ever, he was still a boy. ‘The devious ruts of trade had not wrenched 
the waggon-wheels of his honesty, but they had made him a cautious driver. The 
little schooner he had bought for his own trade had been damned by every seaman 
in the port she hailed from ; and, being a bit too crank for comfort in anything like 
a breeze, took all the handling her owner knew. He knew a good deal then 
enough, his friends said, to know better; but he got his ship for a song, knocked 
a few inches off her spars, put some iron inside her, and made her stand up with 
the stiffest. 

3ut the old boat was no more than waterproof, and after fourteen months’ 
tender sailing, Severn had to run a new stringer round her, to strut out the ribs. 
Having to carry the last tie right across the transom, and knocking through a panel 
to fix it, he found a strong box concealed in the bilge, midway between the 
panelling and the strakes. 

The lock was broken, and the lid bore signs of having been prised, but inside 
it, sorted as to size and lustre, were nearly a thousand pearls. 

Severn knew enough of the trade to reckon in loose figures the value of his find, 
and to realise that half of it would put him and his beyond want and work. 

Then came the question, whose were they? Clearly the vendors of the boat 
knew nothing of its treasure—had not so much as a suspicion. Its earlier owners 
had carried copra; and, dying at sea by some pestilence, the boat had been sold up 
to*pay their debts. 

Still further in the past she had done a down-coast trade on the Australian 
ports ; but the nature of it had been forgotten. It was certainly not in pearls. 

Small wonder, then, that, in Severn’s decision, both fitness and justice in the 
adventure made the treasure his own; or that, within an hour of it, the schooner 
was sailing close-hauled and fifteen points south of her proper course. 
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“The fat German... . proposed a toast to connubial bliss.” 


The condition of the boat served the crew in explanation of the change ; and after 
seven days’ sailing, with fresh food running short, Falea was sighted. 

Every man, long a wanderer, is nervous when he turns for home ; and so much 
the more when he carries fortune in his pockets ; and Severn, who, a dozen times 
in as many years, had smelt, unmoved, Death’s breath upon his cheek, would not 
on any less compulsion than starvation have laid his boat inside that island 
lagoon. 

It was not so much the ill repute borne by the place, nor his more than 
dislike of Guydermann and Maclure, as the foreboding of some ill should anything 
interrupt this homing flight. But an empty larder left him no choice, and, three 
hours after sunrise, the schooner sprang into still water through a gullet of foam. 

He breakfasted with Guydermann; and the fat German, with his lips looser 
than their wont, proposed a toast to connubial bliss. 

“You going to marry?” asked Severn. 

The other leered 

“ Whom ?” 

The trader cocked his eye at the hill. 

“ Naura ?” 

He nodded. 

“The devil!” said Severn slowly: “ when?” 

“To-morrow, my young frent,” gurgled the other oilily: “you kom _ joost 
de time.” 

With a rich disgust for so unnatural a union Severn climbed the hill that 
afternoon. 
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had mentioned the event. ‘The girl had sprung at him with a pathetic friendliness 
as of some neglected pet; but the warmth was so much part of her that it had not 
warned him of new troubles. 


listlessly at a heap of silk upon the floor beside her. She turned her head at his 





He had met Maclure and his daughter on the beach that morning, but neither 


He found Naura alone, seated on the matting in the dark cool room, looking 





footstep, but did not rise. 


“Well, child,” he said gently, putting his hand on her shoulder, “ what’s this 


I hear? You're to be married to-morrow ?” 


schooner was being laden with taro and turtle from a little fleet of canoes. 


over as if to keep near him for comfort’s sake. She read his eyes as he pointed to 
the vessel, but shook her head. 







She shuddered at his touch. 

“Don't,” she said. 

“Father?” he asked shortly. 

She nodded. 

* Not you?” he demanded. 

Her head sank lower. “Ugh!” she groaned, shivering. 

He walked over to the verandah, and looked out on the lagoon, where his 


He turned to beckon the girl, but she was there behind him. She had stolen 


“They'd kill you,” she said. 
He feared to tell her how far from Falea lay his future and his safety ; he could 





not risk the secret to Maclure’s suspicions. 







“I’m going straight to Tahiti,” he said, smiling. 
“Tahiti!” she whispered beneath her breath. 
Five minutes later she was laughing and telling him all that had befallen since 


she had last seen him. 


In that time she had become a woman. A woman; but with a girl’s grace still 


in her splendid limbs. Severn noted the strange indolent buoyancy which had come 
to her, as she went about the room making tea for him. 






Then Maclure came in. He began at once to talk trade in his scrapy voice, 


eyeing Severn like a leopard crouched to spring. He asked the schooner’s destination, 
having heard rumours on the beach. 

















“Tahiti,” said the sailor. 

“Made yo’ fortune?” sniffed the other. 

“Not yet, but the boat’s about made out her time. Coming to pieces.” 

She don’t look a wreck,” said the trader suspiciously. 

She’ll hold together till we get there, I dessay.” 

Seems light enough for a home run. What’s in her ?—pearls ?” 

Ay, ten ton of them,” laughed Severn; but he did not like it. 

Staying for Jock’s wedding to-morrow?” went on the other with a leer. 

No, I’m not, Mr. Maclure,” said the young man sharply. 

Fine fellow, Jock,” chuckled the trader. ‘‘ Naura’s that set on him yo’ can’t 
7: ain’t yo’, Nury!” 

The girl looked at him with a loathing terror. ‘‘ He’s a devil,” she said, very low. 
“ He knows that what’s good’s worth paying for,” sneered her father horribly ; “ and, 


‘ 


‘ 


n 


de’il or no, he’ll see some show for his money, you bet, miss,—or he’ll let yo’ hear why.” 







this beast, who could sell his daughter to a drunken satyr and jest at the bargain. 


the verandah. 


Severn got up. He felt if he stayed longer he should pull the throat out of 


“Off at sun-up to-morrow, Cap’n?” asked Maclure, as he walked with him to 
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“‘He had met Maclure and his daughter an the beach.” 
“arly,” replied the sailor cautiously. 
Looking back, he saw Naura leaning among the green palms against a pillar of 
the balustrade, her head thrown back as if for air, the glazing look of one abandoned 





j in her eyes. 
of “ To fa!” he cried to her. 

She made a sudden movement with her arm as if to stop him ; then it dropped 
by her side. 

Severn went down the steep footway to the shore, through the tangle of liana 
VoL. XII.—No. 50. 17 
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and the cleared patches of guava, with a tight hand upon his heart. But for those 
trays of glistening pellets out there upon the water, he would, he knew, have shown 
a different pair of shoulders to this affair. True, the concern was none of his: 
men sold their daughters every day, and not in the South Seas only. One could 
not run a knife through every villainous barter in flesh and blood. 

Still—Guydermann and that girl! the thing was so revolting that it seemed any 
man’s business to make it his own. 

Yet he did not. If the German had crossed his path at that moment he might 
possibly have knocked him on the head ; but only in some gusty riot of justice, not 
of deliberate resolve. 

And the pearls had done it. The poor man of six months ago would have 
broken a lance somewhere, somehow, wisely or madly, at the infamy of the thing, 
and in the woman’s honour. But now——! 

He was an outcast, a pauper, going back to homage, luxury, magnificence the 
teeming glut of wealth. The fume of life was in his nostrils; he could not breathe 
in this cold air of risk and death. 

Yet, ere he reached the shore, the better part of him spoke. Might he 
not do with his treasure what he could not do because of it? He would go back 
and outbid Guydermann. Was Maclure likely to prefer his pledged credit to a 
higher price? And Naura should have passage in his schooner to any port she 
pleased. She might return to her mother’s people. 

At the thought he faced about and recommenced the climb, using the ropes of 
liana for clambering short cuts across the winding way. 

Just as the house appeared before him the hazard of his action leapt out at 
him like a tongue of flame. If his offer should arouse Maclure’s suspicions, or put 
his sleuthhound muzzle on the scent of pearls, the schooner rocking in the bay 
below would never leave Falea. 

Still, there was the man before him: he must go on. He reached the verandah 
and glanced past Maclure into the dusky room for a gleam of his daughter’s dress ; 
but Naura was gone. 

“Tm back to make you an offer,” he said forthwith to the trader. ‘“ You say 
the German down there ”—he nodded at the beach—“ knows the worth of what’s 
good. Suppose I know it better!” 

“Suppose yo’ do?” said the other, eyeing him. 

“Well, I'll go it. You’ve sold your daughter to that dog, more shame to you ! 
I'll give you what he’s offered, and half of it again.” 

“Tn shell?” sneered the Scotsman. 

“In pearl,” replied Severn steadily. 

“Yo’ve come pretty speedy by a fortune, haven’t yo’, young man? I didn’t 
hear nothing about stones when yo’ was up here last.” 

“Every one doesn’t wear his purse in his mouth,” returned the sailor. ‘“‘ Say this 
infernal deal is off, and the girl free to go where she likes, and you may see them 
when it suits you.” 

“ Yo’ weren’t thinking what she’d fetch in ’Frisco, by chance ?” snarled the other. 

“JT was thinking a Britisher don’t like to see his own blood sold to foreign 
scoundrels, even in these parts, Mr. Maclure,” cried Severn hotly. 

“ Yo’ needn’t bawl; she’s not there to hear yo’,” said the other derisively. 

But she was, though with the light partition of the room between them. Leaning 
against the wall, as though to draw through it the sound of his words, her palms 
spread out on the red timbers, the little head thrown back, intent, the splendid 
curve of her breasts rising and falling with deep-drawn excitement. 
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“T’m not speaking to her, but to you, sir!” replied the sailor. ‘I’ve made my 
offer, and I stand to it; if she don’t like it, there’s no more to be said.” 

“No, there ain’t, young man,” said Maclure, slowly and malignantly ; “and if 
yo’ try to say it again anywhere about my dung-heap yo’ll get yor answer inside 
of yo. Hear!” 

He turned on his heel as he said it, and went into the house; and Severn, 
seeing everything at an end, took the hill path, feeling none too safe, till he reached 
the thicker shelter of the scrub, from a bullet somewhere in his back. 

His reflections, threading the intricate wood, were not reassuring. 

Certainly Maclure might have been disinclined to anger a man who could do 
him daily mischief, and from whom he might draw, in the course of trade, profits 
even more considerable than the price of his daughter. It was possible, too, that 
he found an infamous humour in polluting the girl’s purity,—which might often have 
reproached him,—with the profligate caresses of the man upon the beach. But it 
seemed to Severn most likely that he was determined to wring from that source 
what gold he could, and to become possessed as well, by some foul experiment, of 
whatever fortune the schooner might conceal. So, being back at nightfall on his 
boat, and having no white hand on board to help him, he sent the crew below, 
and, filling a couple of Winchesters and his revolver, hung a crease at his belt and 
took his post on deck to see the night through. 


It was a half-hour after the last light was out in Falea, and some while yet 
before the dawn, when Severn heard the faint rhythmic splash of what he took to be 
a paddle, in shore, on his lee. It was so much the merest flicker of sound that, but 
for its regularity, he had paid it no attention: just the “schloop” of a dipped blade, 
and then the “threep” of its dripping surface. It must be far away to sound so 
thin ; nor could Severn, leaning over the counter, note any moving darkness in that 
crystal gulf of stars. 

Instead, the blue vault above him and the blue depth beneath, flickering with 
gold and divided only by a black thread of beach, so oppressed his senses with 
infinity that he seemed to swing in heaven with all the abyss of space about him; 
and he withdrew his head for an instant, and closed his eyes. 

With sight suspended, his ears achieved a finer discrimination. They decided 
against a paddle ; the entry was too dull, the drip of water too tinkling: the source 
of sound must be thicker, and swung high. 

Then, suddenly, after long staring into the night, Severn laid down his rifle 
gently on the deck, and smiled; loosed the crease in his belt, and leant farther 
over the counter. It was a swimmer that approached him. 

His first misgiving sought the shape of this attack. Did Maclure think to catch 
him napping the easier thus than with a canoe? and was this fellow coming to cut 
the boat’s cable or his throat? His second thought was sheer wonder that any 
man for any price should be found to face the lurking death in that mile of water. 

The swimmer’s strokes grew somewhat slower and more cautious. Severn could 
see the dark bead, where the head pushed upon the water, with a streak of quivering 
phosphorescence to right and left. A little nearer, and the swing aloft of the arm 
made a smoky whiteness above the swimmer, and the drops flung off it fell here 
and there upon the water like luminous pearls. It was difficult to judge in the 
darkness, but the swimmer’s style seemed to Severn not native to the place ; the 
body was not lifted, the lower arm lay always out of sight. Then, suddenly, the 
strokes ceased. No doubt the on-comer was trying to pick out the boat’s whereabouts 
by the black spaces of her masts against the sky. Severn shrank even closer to 
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the gunwale, gripped the heavy crease, and measured with his eye the depth the 
blade would swing. He meant to strike between the collar bone and the neck. 

He had lost sight of the floating head, but the smoky nimbus clung round it 
again when it moved. It was coming towards him. 

He could see the arm now; strangely white for an islander’s, but that might 
be from the nebulous spray. Again the strokes ceased, and the swimmer, close 
under the quarter, turned and flung back a dripping head. 

The pale light on the water touched the face and went, leaving darkness and 
the stars; but the knife had slipped from Severn’s hand, his head stretched out 
over the stern with a hoarse whisper, as though the world could hear. 

* Naura!” 

“ Aue!” came the answer, with a frightened sigh: “is it you?” 

The next instant she was under him ; and, leaning over the counter, he slipped 
his arms beneath hers to lift her out of the sea. But the strain was beyond his 
strength, and for the moment, faint with exertion and excitement, she hung there, 
breathing hard, her face fallen against his. 

Then she got her hands upon the low gunwale, and he drew her on to the deck. 

“Child, child!” he whispered brokenly, with the deadly risk of the thing damp 
upon him, “how dare you do it!” 

Crouching on the deck beside him, her head bent, she reached out her two 
hands and took his. 

“You came back to my father,” she said shyly. 

“You heard, Naura?” 

“ Aye! you came back for me.” 

“To save you from that devil,” he whispered. 

“Only that?” she sighed. 

To swim across the lagoon she had slipped off the skirt of fine tapa and light 
blouse which she wore in a graceful compromise of fashions oversea, retaining only 
the long sleeveless smock of China silk which hung over them, and which reached 
from a low square-cut neck, broidered with beetle-wing, to below the knee. It 
clung now to her dripping figure like a film, and the glistering wing-sheaths upon 
it glittered greenly in the starlight as her breasts rose and fell. 

Her hair still held the scarlet mallows she had placed there to please him, and 
their dull sweet odour came, like the spicy trail of an island blown across the sea, 
mingled with the scent of wet silk and the salt fragrance of her skin. 

“Only that?” she said again. 

She shivered as she spoke ; and, stripping off his coat, he wrapped it round her 
shoulders, and tied his scarf about her throat. 

“Little one,” he said, slipping an arm behind her, “I came back to take you 
anywhere you might choose. You've only to choose.” 

“ Anywhere ?” she whispered wistfully. 

“ Anywhere,” he replied. 

Her head bent towards him, his hand tightened about the round smooth muscles 
of her arm. 

“ Everywhere ?” she breathed. 

He drew her closer, and wrote his answer upon her cheek ; and she, who had 
only made love’s acquaintance that afternoon, took the touch of his lips as trustfully 
as an oath. 

So they sat, he with eye and ear alert, for all his guarding arm and his kisses 
on her face; she with nestling fingers, her wet skin pressed to his in an ecstasy of 
abdication, and as oblivious to danger as the dead, 
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Severn questioned as to her father, the discovery of her flight, the probable steps 
for her re-capture ; but he might as well have asked the air. 

Then he took her down into his cabin, producing with apologies the few rolls 
of silks and stamped muslins which were left him of his trade. 

She laughed, and pushed him through the door; and in half an hour was with 
him again upon the deck, with a wonderfully wound bodice of flame-coloured China 
silk under one of his own duck jackets, and a skirt of looped muslin over the 
mats of white parrot feathers she had stripped from the bed. Her feet were bare, 
but then her feet were lovely, and used to being seen. He let her stay with him 
till he roused the crew, and then sent her below, pledging her to stay there till 
they were in the open sea. 

The wind had died before midnight, but it was breathing now, and might freshen 
before the dawn. On the chance of its holding hung, as Severn knew, the lives of 
all on board. 

The watch stumbled sleepily on deck, and he hailed them aft and gave them 
his orders. 

“We've to get out of this an hour hence,” he concluded, “or we'll rot here till 
the last trump: so look slippery.” 

The dawn was pink now above the land, and the light of it pinched the eastern 
stars into points of silver. ‘The mirror of the lagoon had lost them ere the first 
cat’s-paw put a smear of rose over the blue, and above its purpled roughness the 
trees grew green again upon the hill. 

The grey pigeon’s call came hoarse across the water, and a flight of frigate birds 
rose screaming near the shore and fled on their thin wings sea-ward over the reef. 

The schooner’s mainsail and jib were set, the latter fluttering in the light draught 
of air. 

* Heave short!” cried Severn, and the cable began to come aboard. Then, as 
the anchor was hove, the sky filled suddenly with the beating brilliance of the sun. 

The schooner’s head was paid off, the staysail run up, the foresail set, and she 
stood slowly out into the lagoon with a clapping ripple at the bow. As she luffed 
to lay her course the wind fell, and for an anxious hour her sails flapped idly above 
their white reflections, while the world woke up on the land around her. 

Figures began to show in the darkness of the house doors, and long black shadows 
leapt to their feet as they stepped out into the sun. Very leisurely they moved 
about, those morning people ; and if any cast an eye at the schooner, it showed no 
keener interest than curiosity. 

So for an hour; but presently, at a point beneath the hill, man met man till 
there was a dark knot of them. Then, as with a puff, the little figures parted ; 
running hither and thither. 

Severn, his back against the wheel, turned a grim glance to his armoury, and found 
Naura at his side. Her eyes met his frown of reproach. 

“T couldn’t,” she pleaded. 

His eyes went back to the beach. ‘“ He knows!” 

Naura nodded. 

“Will you go back?” he questioned. 

Her head shook vigorously. “ Die here!” she said. 

A canoe was filling on the beach. A mile away, on that clear morning, one 
could hear the ring of gun-barrels handed aboard. As it pushed off, the surface 
of the lagoon was scratched with the wind; the schooner lurched indolently to 
port, and nodded forward a pace or two through the water. 

For another instant she hung; but the purple deepened upon the bay, and 
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‘‘With a dancing feather of spray at her forefoot.” 


with a dip of her peaks, like a dallying woman, and a dancing feather of spray at 
her forefoot, she stood on towards the pass ; the canoe, hard driven, frothing vainly 
after her. 

With one last coquettish impulse, as she gybed to clear the reef, she stood erect 
to shake her shivering canvas, like a laugh at her pursuer ; but then the white sails 
filled, the water shrilled about her bows, and, flying down the silver way, she 
broke like an escaping bird through its thunderous bolts of foam, plumed with 
spray, into the open splendour of the sea. 
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“I'm going to tell you a secret.” 


said they couldn’t see what Ae saw in fer. 


A SECRET. 


MONOLOGUE. 


’M going to tell you a 
secret—a great secret. 
You'll not say a word ? 
—Promise ! I know I can 
trust you. Well, my en- 
gagement is broken off, 
and I’m free again. 

Of course most of you 
were surprised when I did 


get engaged to Lydia 
Franklin - Smythe. But 


that’s nothing! I’ve never 
heard of an 
yet but the men said they 


couldn’t see what s%e saw 


engagement 


in Aim, and the women 


MARSHAL P. 


WILDER. 





“Promise! | know | can trust you.” 


I really don’t know myself why I 


got engaged to Lydia, except, perhaps, that she was different to the girls I knew: 


been brought up differently. 


You know, 


the Franklin-Smythes live in a little 


kingdom of their own in the country for ten mpnths out of the year, and keep 
themselves to themselves down there ; then they come 


“I'm free again.” 








up to London for a couple 
of months in the season, 
and do a 
and a few things, but keep 
much to 


Drawing-room 


themselves as 
themselves in town as in 
the country. And_ so 
Lydia was different to the 
girls I knew: and she was 
fresh and innocent, and 
half my age, and an only 
child, and she had a very 
pretty little drooping mouth 
—oh! yes, she had a very 
pretty mouth, say what 
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“You were surprised when | did 
get engaged.” 
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you like. In fact, I think it was the drooping mouth that did it. All I know 
is, I was introduced at a charity bazaar; she was assisting at a stall. I there 
and then bought up everything she had left, and made myself very agreeable to 
Mr. and Mrs. Franklin-Smythe—so much so that I 
» caught on there. I was rather proud of myself, they 
were so very exclusive. For a fortnight I went 
everywhere with them—at least what they call every- 
where. I’ve never known slower-going people than the 
Franklin-Smythes. At the end of the fortnight, one 
night after an oratorio—I used to go to oratorios with 
Lydia—one night after an oratorio, she was looking 
very sweet . . . or perhaps it was because of the droop- 
ing mouth, I don’t know—however, I proposed. Mr. 
and Mrs. Franklin-Smythe were enchanted: they really 
liked me; and Lydia!—Lydia was in the seventh 
heaven of delight. 
Then there came a rush and whirl of excitement. 
The wedding was to take place at Baddiscombe Park 
“Mr, Franklin-Smythe was as soon as the season was over, so we had to choose 
sitting in one armchair, like this.” 4 house at once. We went house-hunting, with Mrs. 
Franklin-Smythe for a pioneer. ‘The outlandish places 
she took us to! It seemed to me she always spotted the far end of Chelsea, 
or the far end of Hampstead, or the far end of somewhere; she said it would 
be more like the country for dear Lydia. I demurred at first—I’ve had rooms 
in Bruton Street for nearly twelve years now—but I didn’t like to be disagreeable, 
so gave in. And it was pleasant enough driving about, and I was a great deal 
with Lydia; true, the drooping mouth hadn’t much to say for itself, but she told 
me all about her life at Baddiscombe, and all about her little affair with the 
curate, and so on. We almost decided on a house; so then there was the 
furnishing to set about. ‘The shops and shops we 
went into! and the worst of it was, my taste was not 
the same as the Franklin-Smythes’; but I didn’t like 
to be disagreeable, so always gave in. And I was 
most attentive: had to be. If I didn’t turn up in the 
mornings they wanted to know where I had been; 
same in the afternoons. Of course I went to them 
every evening ; well, very nearly—and if I didn’t! lor’, 
oh ! lor’, the catechism I was put through! But I carried 
everything off very well, and the time slipped by ; and 
the Franklin-Smythes were perfectly contented with their 
future son-in-law till yesterday, when I must say I had 
a nice time of it. 





I went there in the afternoon as usual. I immedi- 
ately ran upstairs to the boudoir, where I knew I should 
find Lydia waiting for me alone, as usual. You must 





“Mrs. Franklin-Smythe was 
sitting in another armchair, 
know, Lydia and I were always allowed five minutes like this.” 
together when I arrived and five minutes before I left. 
And there she was; but she wasn’t alone: her father was there and her mother 
was there. © Mr.-Franklin-Smythe was sitting in one armchair (crossing his arms) 
like this, Mrs. Franklin-Smythe was sitting in another armchair (dropping his arms 


and locking his fingers) \ike this; and Lydia was on the sofa sobbing. ‘ Hulloa!” 
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I thought ; and I said, “ No bad news, I hope, sir?” Mr. Franklin-Smythe pressed 
his spectacles on to his eyeballs with his second finger and thumb—I can’t say 
why elderly, independent country gentlemen who do nothing, not even shoot, always 
wear heavy gold-rimmed 
spectacles and press them, 
but they do—and he said, 
“JT don’t know so much 
about that.” He held out 
a letter to me—four pages, 
closely written. “ Do you 
know the writing?” he 
asked. I shook my head. 
* Don’t suppose you do,” 
he went on: “people 
don’t generally write anony- 
mous letters in a writing 
that can be recognised.” 
“Ah! it’s an anonymous 
‘Does it concern me?” letter?” 





“Tt is,” said he: “1 suppose you won't attach any 
“read it.” ‘* Does it con- importance to such a com- 
cern me?” “Very much so.” So I read it. I’ve read sonal 
a good bit! But what that letter raked up about me! 
Things that you and I wouldn’t think very terrible—things, I declare, I had almost 
forgotten ; but yet . . . Did they know I had been engaged five times ?—Suppose 
I had! Did they know this, did they know that, did they know the other? Did 
they know I dropped four hundred pounds at the last Kempton meeting ?—Suppose 
I did! Did they know all about that diamond bracelet ?—and the history was given. 
You know all about that diamond bracelet I gave to—to—somebody in Paris last year, 
and nearly got myself into a duel over it. I read the thing through and returned it. 
“T suppose,” I said, “ you won’t attach any importance to such a communication ?” 
“Do you deny it?” Between ourselves, it would have been useless my denying 
anything, as he could have found out it was all true from the first person he met 
who knew me. So I drew 
myself up and said, “I 
never should take the 
trouble to deny anything 
an anonymous letter said 
about me.” “Oh!” said 
Franklin-Smythe, shunting 
his spectacles on to his 
eyeballs again. “Oh!” 
groaned Mrs.  Franklin- 
Smythe. “Oh!” sobbed 
Lydia on the sofa. “ But 





“1 should never take the trouble I'll tell you one thing,” I 
to deny anything.” continued: “ if ever I catch if ever | catch the writer of 
? - ae that letter. 
the writer of that letter, if 


its a man I'll horsewhip him, and if it’s a woman she shall be scouted from society. 
bby rec. a6 IY Prec " ‘ > ‘rite ‘. e ? ~ 

lhere’s-no meaner creature than the writer of an anonymous letter, except the person 
who believes in it.” “I don’t care: you may think me as mean as you like,” said 
Franklin-Smythe ; “ but I’ll tell you one thing—you sha’n’t have my child.” “Oh!” 



































“No! I'm not an angel.” 


“I'll get engaged as many times 
as | like.” 


‘ss 


“1 wrote that letter myself.” 


THI 





took up my hat. “Good afternoon, Mr. Franklin-Smythe’ 
(dows), “ good afternoon, Mrs. Franklin-Smythe’ 
“good afternoon, Miss Franklin-Smythe” (dows), And 





money as I like, and I'll flirt as much as I like, and 
I'll get engaged as many times as I like.” And when 
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I said; then I looked at Mrs. Franklin-Smythe. She 
clasped her hands tighter than ever. “ Dear, oh dear !” 
she gasped, “ I had no idea people could be so wicked.” 
“Oh!” I said; then I looked at Lydia. She was still 
sobbing on the sofa ; I might have known the drooping 
mouth meant many tears and 
often. She sat up at last ; her 
hands were clasped something 
like her mother’s, but she 
wrung them a bit. “Oh, 
Fred, Fred!” she said, “I 
thought you were an angel.” 
I’d had about enough of it, 
so I said, “No, I’m not an 


angel—I’m a man.” Then I 
? 


> 


(dows), 


out of the house I went. I 
jumped into a hansom, and 
as I was being driven to “1 can't say | was sorry.” 
Bruton Street I thought things 

over, and I can’t say I was sorry. I was sorry at first 
for Lydia, but she'll be all right: she’ll go back to 
Baddiscombe Park and marry the curate—she was made 
for a curate—and she’ll be much happier with him 
than she would have been with me. And as for 
myself! why, in a few years the drooping mouth would 
have made two lines; and—and—“ Bruton Street for 
ever!” I thought; ‘and 

I'll go where I like inthe » 
mornings and the after- 
noons and the evenings, 
and I'll spend as much 





I got to Bruton Street I 
packed up her letters and 
her photographs and her 
presents and sent them to 
her; and this morning I 
received my letters and 
my photographs and my 
presents. And so ’ma “Wait ! that’s not my secret.” 
free man again (half bowing). 

Wait, wait, wait! that’s not my secret, that’s public 
property by now. My secret is—I know you won’t tell 
anybody ; promise !—my secret is that I wanted to get 
out of it, but I didn’t like to be disagreeable, so 
I wrote that anonymous letter myself. 





PHa@se Hart, 
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URNELL watched his host with narrowing eyes. He marked with disdain 
the flushed features that still-bore some traces of refinement, and the clumsy 
fingers that trifled with an oft-replenished wine-glass. ‘The incoherent post- 

prandial stories bored him terribly, and he wondered that he had felt able to 

prolong his visit for one day beyond those appointed for the regulation of the 
papers pertaining to the lawsuit in which his host was interested. 

He had entered upon it cheerfully, determined to surprise the old, astute firm 
of lawyers which employed him, with his capacity for construction and _ research ; 
but he had not reckoned on a growth of personal feeling against this client, whose 
dissolute personality and shifty arguments sapped all inclination for the task. 

Lawyers learn to look upon tragedies with the cold, calculating eyes of doctors. 
Burnell was young enough to take the first with which he had been brought into 
close contact, deeply to heart. For once he cavilled at the keenness of observation 
that had been part of his careful self-training, and now tore aside the curtain 
of conventionalities from the inner agony of his hostess’s life. He saw things, 
heard things, to which a less discriminating person had been deaf and blind, and 
suffered with an ever-widening sympathy for the woman who went steadily through 
her duties, with a strange self-control in place of the yielding sweetness he had 
once held the highest attribute of womanhood. A mingling of wonder and 
admiration for her calm dignity under the daily torture of a brutally inconsiderate 
companionship, deepened into the subtle tenderness whose danger Burnell knew, and 
warned himself against, till the bolder feelings of anger and loathing of the man 
who wrought her misery, stirred it to the strength and championship of love. Then 
he feared the consequences of its betrayal, both for himself and her, seeing only one 
end to the miserable situation, and wondering she had not already sought it. 

As he mused on the help he could offer, he suddenly grew ashamed of 
accepting this hospitality. The droning voice had ceased; he looked up. His 
host sat huddled up in the chair, fast asleep, his head lolling on his chest, his 
mouth open. Burnell rose, casting on him a look of contempt, then strode softly 
from the room. 
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In the drawing-room the lamps had just been lighted, the piano sounded softly. 
He listened at the half-opened door. ‘The music went on dreamily, grew fainter 
and fainter, then ceased with a sudden discord. He entered noiselessly. 

At the far end of the room, beyond the palms, the tall lamps, and maze of 
multi-coloured, fantastic furniture, sat the lonely musician, her face buried in her 
hands, her elbows still marking the jarring medley of sounds that had startled him. 
In after years, Burnell often pictured her in this attitude, with the peculiar pink- 
shaded light on her auburn head and fair neck, veiled in the transparent black 
gauze that draped her slim figure and fell back in graceful, pendent sleeves from 
her round white arms. His keen eye caught a cruel mark on one of them—a 
blue outline melting into a yellowish-brown stain that crept upward beneath the 
dainty, disarranged covering. The sight of it made Burnell choke with anger and 
a great wave of emotion that drowned all floating resolutions of silence and 
restraint. 

She started at his touch, turning a frightened, tear-stained face; then, with an 
effort, rose and went to the window. Burnell followed her without a word. 

“T know you will forgive me for being so dull,” she said, presently, trying to 
speak with her usual composure; “but sometimes I hate the country, and feel 
morbid and despondent—about nothing, you know. I have really no reason to 
worry,” she added, hastily. For a moment their eyes met. ‘Then Burnell took the 
passive little hand, and turned back the long sleeve. 

* Good God!” he breathed. 

In that brief, electric space, a secret was revealed that shook her to the soul. 
She knew a glorious awakening, that filled her with breathless joy and gratitude for 
the banishing of a hideous dream, that grew again, indistinctly at first, then shaping 
itself relentlessly, till, with a shudder, she grasped its reality. And with it came 
the sense of bondage, the strain of steeling her heart against all it craved for and 
was denied, the need of anger and reproach. 

But she stood there, dazed—no word would come to conceal the terrible 
yearning to resign all to the sweetness of the new and wonderful revelation that 
shone through the tears she turned aside to hide. Burnell, looking on her with 
the strange tenderness in his eyes that she dreaded, felt the inadequateness of 
words to express the emotions that battled in his breast on her behalf. It was 
long before he spoke. 

“Let me take care of you,” he said hoarsely, at last. 

No fervent protestation, no lover’s eloquence, could have touched her more 
than the simple words. ‘They expressed all the emptiness of her existence, her 
woman’s need of protection and reliance ; and it wanted more than mortal strength 
to thrust back the arm that would shelter, to turn from lips that uttered solace, 
and eyes that looked love, to the blackness of past and future. She fought the 
rebellious desire for a few breathless seconds, then buried her face in her hands, 
with a low and bitter cry: 

“Don’t tempt me !—-don’t tempt me ! 

To Burnell the pathetic appeal sounded assent. He came nearer—very near— 
an odd, indefinable diffidence restraining the impulse to clasp her in his arms. 
And in that moment of hesitation her victory was won. 

In a flash of foresight she saw that the word that would bring him to her feet, 
blotting out these years of misery, must not be spoken. ‘To her—ah! what did it 
not mean to her! for she dared not question further the feeling, not all self-pity, 
that drew her to him; but to Azm (and what made him dearer, more desirable) 
it meant the blasting of a proud career, perhaps the turning of hopes and fortune, 
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A PROMISE. 


And there was one nearer} 7 


still—her child. Better 
this gnawing anguish than 
a reproach from the dear 
lips grown chill and wise. 
The thought gave her 
strength to face the hard- 
est moment of a_ hard 
fate. 

She turned from Bur- 
nell, pacing the room 
quickly for a few minutes, 
then beckoned him to a 
seat beside her own, away 
from the tell-tale glare of 
the lamps. Gently she 
laid her hand on his: 

“T am _ thirty-three, 
my friend, and you are 
twenty-five,” she — said, 
softly : ‘“‘ supposing I took 
you at your word, and 
saddled you with the rest 
of my _ existence, my 
mournful experiences, and 
my future shadows, how 
would your still youthful 
eyes view my melancholy 
middle-age, say, in another 
ten years? No, no—I 
must not heed your pro- 
tests: let us think it 
all out. ‘There might be 
reproaches more bitter to 
bear than my present sorrow,” she went on, dreamily: “not words, perhaps—I 
know you too well for that—but silence, absence, and—I should break my heart. 
And yet I should not be able to blame you: you would be paying for one act of 
compassion with all your life--perhaps with most of the glory of that career you 
have planned so well; and I shall have lost trebly—-you, and my fair name, and 
my child—my own little son——” Her voice failed suddenly. 

Burnell battled against the insidious truth of her reasoning. 

“You are wrong,” he said, hotly; “and you do not know me if you think a 





question of age could come between us. I—I love you better than my life, and 
I swear you shall never regret any sacrifice you make for me; I could never 
cease to love you.” 

She took his hand and held it in both her own, conscious of a selfish eagerness 
to tell him that any sacrifice seemed easy and desirable for the sake of those years 
of perfect fulfilment. But she only shook her head. 

“No, you only think of me and the present, but I cannot help dwelling on you 
and the future—perhaps I should be happier if I didn’t, but that is the folly of 
being wise. I have suffered—and, if God will sustain me, I will go on suffering, 
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and be strong. And this is the only answer I can give you, besides my thanks— 
that you will not have.” 

Burnell had risen abruptly, withdrawing his hand. 

“But you don’t consider me at all,” he burst forth, desperately, his face white 
with anger and excitement : “you speak as if I were the most despicable brute alive, 
or a fool who did not know his own mind. I tell you I love you more every 
day, and could make you happy; and I’m not going to leave you to be bullied 
and knocked about by a ” 

“Hush! if you really care for me; nothing can alter what I have said.” 

Her voice was stern—she had struggled to make it so, not daring to let him 
see her weakness. But he went on wildly, in the frenzied desire to make her 
yield. 

“Tt is only the child—surely Ze may not doom us both to lifelong misery— 
and his father will soon drink himself into his grave, and then he will be able to 
decide for himself whether I did right in rescuing you from all this. We should 
be so happy. Oh, Mildred, you must see that I am right!” 

As he faced her his eyes were full of tears, and there was a boyish tremor in 
his voice. It touched in her a strange sense of motherhood that thrilled above 
the hot, romantic words. 

She answered him sadly, but firmly : 

“No, I should only drag you down. And it will be my greatest joy to follow 
your ambitions. I shall often be with you in spirit, my dear, dear friend!” 

She laid her hand on his shoulder. Burnell looked down on the pale and 
quivering face, and a cry of pain broke from him. 

“You are ill and suffering, and you are wrong,” he said again, passionately ; 
“but, if you won’t trust me, God knows how I am to convince you!” 

“Because I trust you so perfectly, 1 am going to let you leave me and neither 
see nor write to me. I don’t know how long it may be, but if there should come 
a time when both are free,”—she drew a long breath, then added, softly,—‘‘ Z shall 
not have changed.” 

He took the beautiful face between his hands, and, raising it, looked long and 
tenderly into the mournful eyes, but there was no wavering in their steady gaze, 
despite the pathetic downward curve of the lips. 

“Oh, Mildred, my first and last Love,—it may be so long—it may be for ever!” 

“Mine will be the hardest waiting,” she whispered, as he took her in his arms. 
And as she yielded to the sudden joy of this first embrace, comforting conscience 
with the nearness of farewell, he grew braver for her weakness, thoughtful for her, 
proud of her wisdom, and able to realise the need of self-denial. 

“The hope of the future must sustain us while we are apart,” he said, huskily, 
at last; “but promise you will send to me at once—you will not let one day of 
suspense pass——” 

A clumsy footstep sounded on the stairs. Her swimming eyes met Burnell’s 
with a wild glance of terror and appeal as she struggled from his embrace. 

“Your word—Mildred,” he urged, still clasping her straining hands. 

“T promise: please—please let me go!” 

The heavy footsteps ceased ; uncertain fingers groped at the door-handle. 

For a maddening second Burnell’s eager lips met hers—twice—thrice—in burning 
record of the vow; then, as the crash of an overturned chair proclaimed the awkward 
progress of his host, he realised that Mildred had fled, and that he stood where 
she had left him, with -outstretched hands, and trembling from head to foot, 
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II. 


BURNELL sat on the terrace of the hotel at Schaffhausen, staring blindly at a two- 
days-old English newspaper. ‘The incessant clamour of snowy waters, swirling and 
tossing in eternal conflict with the rocks, rang less loudly and persistently in his 
brain than the announcement he had just read. 

So Mildred’s husband had dragged out another eight years of useless, drink-sodden 
existence, after all! Burnell had made so much of those years. He had worked on 
steadily to the attainment of each ambition, acquiring and imparting experience,— 
severely just, discreetly generous, and latterly leading a quiet, luxurious life. He 
had duly kept the promise of silence, and at first it had been difficult. He was 
loth to own that it had not troubled him for some time past. 

Had Mildred redeemed her promise? Probably a letter awaited him at his 
club. What would she think of him? What was to be done? He must leave at 
once, of course. 

And the picnic must be abandoned. Burnell smiled grimly as the newspaper 
rustled to the ground ; it was so strange that the picnic should rise paramount in 
his mind at such a crisis. Merrithorne would be annoyed, offended perhaps,—the 
whole trip was Burnell’s suggestion. And Miss Merrithorne would be surprised ; 
it was possible, though she would wear a little air of polite regret that simulated 
indifference, that she would be sorry too. His pulses quickened pleasantly at the 
thought, but it was one not to be trifled with. His duty lay clearly before him, 
and he did not intend to shirk it. But, as he took leave of the ever new and 
fascinating scene, he mused on Merrithorne’s lazy conviction that pleasure ceased to 
be pleasure when it became duty. 


The anticipation of future happiness that had tided Mildred through the eight 
years’ agony with something like resignation had grown and strengthened as all 
hopes of reclaiming her husband faded. The thought of legal separation had 
tempted her, but duty triumphed. With a terrible effort she had managed to 
enforce some order in the miserable household, to watch over her child’s interests, 
and avoid an open scandal. She had so dwelt on the future shared .by Burnell 
that, looking back, the time seemed to have passed quickly. The silence she had 
imposed weighed heavily in the darkest hours of her sorrow, but she had furtively 
gained news of him from time to time, and felt satisfied of his fidelity. Now the 
burden was lifted ; the blotted, tear-stained pages of the past were to be sealed and 
hidden away, and the fair leaves of a new and wondrous book of life unfolded ; she 
was conscious of a golden resurrection of youth, an impatient longing to satisfy the 
capacity for careless, enthusiastic enjoyment that had been denied her. 

The day after the funeral Mildred walked the garden, that was still gay, though 
with autumnal tints. One slim hand rested on her boy’s shoulder, but she answered 
his ceaseless questions mechanically, pondering the message of recall. ‘The glorious 
moment found her girlishly diffident, hesitating over a choice of words fitting to 
express welcome, desire and exultation, beyond the brief intimation she had promised. 
‘The yearning to see Burnell again became irresistible: it was wrong to dwell on 


it so soon—so soon after . . . But why deceive herself? the thought had been with 
her for years, and now there was no need to fight against it. They passed the 
long windows that opened on to the lawn. Mildred looked dreamily in. The 


parting scene rose vividly before her; she felt burning kisses on her lips, the 
pressure of a strong arm, the exquisite agony of farewell. Her brain whirled ; she 
grew giddy with the strength of pent passion that rushed forth, suffusing her pale 
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cheeks with colour. She paused, hiding her face in her hands for a moment, then 
passed swiftly indoors. 
* * * # * * * 

Some days later Mildred looked from her window on a grey landscape. ‘The 
atmosphere was tense—she could hardly breathe. Though the sky was sullen, and 
recent gales had littered the garden with dead leaves, she threw a shawl round her 
shoulders and went out. 

A horrible depression had succeeded her happier mood; she moved in a 
restless dream, calculating Burnell’s absence by hours, wondering if her strained 
nerves could sustain the shock of sudden disappointment. He had not come—he 
had not even answered her brief message ; tortured by terrible doubts, she was glad 
she had not yielded to the joy of expression. But letters miscarried sometimes, 
and the newspaper announcements were still recent; sick at heart, weary, and 
despondent, she hoped on through the inexplicable silence. 

And as she walked a monotonous round amid stripped bushes and straggling 
dahlia beds, bright with crimson, irregular blotches of colour, shadows gathered 
gloomily in her soul. ‘There was the inevitable parting with her son, whose training 
had cost her many anxious hours till she should be able to spare him,—though, 
even now, it was only the knowledge that he had grown listless over his studies, 
and needed firmer discipline, that nerved her to the wrench; there were financial 
matters to be sifted and straightened, and she would be continually reminded of 
the deceptions she had practised on the stupefied, incapable man, who had latterly 
left to her the management of affairs—excusable falsehoods she had told to save 
debt and disgrace. 

She paused in her walk, pressing her hand to her forehead and closing her 
tired eyes. Her head ached, her heart ached, as she recalled it all. 

Thus passed the moment she had awaited with such feverish longing. . . . The 
sodden leaves had deadened Burnell’s footsteps, and now he entered softly and 
shut the gate, looking on her with a long and curious glance. 

Was it that he saw her with different eyes? Was it that some bright vision of 
girlhood haunted him, blurring the slim lines of Mildred’s figure into angular 
elderliness ? or were the black dress and strange attitude unbecoming ? 

Her hand dropped gently to her side. She shivered a little, drawing her wrap 
closer, and turned to walk on; then, looking up, stopped with a glad little cry, 
and held out both hands. ‘The shawl fell to her feet. The light, lingering 
mercilessly on her upturned face, radiant with welcome, dwelt on fading complexion, 
hardening features, and the new, innumerable little lines about the eyes and mouth 
that marked the insidious touches of time, only revealed to one long after they 
have become perceptible to others. Burnell thought her terribly changed ; and, 
even in the delirious moment of reunion, she was dimly aware of the impression 
he had hesitated just a second too long-—there had been something wanting in his 
hand-clasp. But he must love her, else he had stayed away. As the thought 
flashed through her mind, he released her hand, speaking rapidly : 

“You must have thought me very neglectful, but I could not possibly come 
before. I was away when your letter came, and only received it this morning,” 
he explained; “I had told them not to forward any letters, as my movements 
were uncertain.” 

Mildred listened silently. Why did the apology sound so hard? ‘Though the 
words certainly implied his anxiety to reach her, she missed the true ring in them, 
and they were not those she had been longing to hear. What need of trivial 
explanations, since he was here at last? 
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“T had an awful bother with the trains, and a miserable journey,” he went on, 
vaguely,—‘‘nearly lost the boat at last, through some confusion with the luggage.” 

Ves?” 

Mildred lifted sad eyes,—all the joyous light had died out of them. Burnell 
wondered if she had been so very glad to see him. Her message had been curt: 
perhaps it was only because she had promised, after all. The thought gave him 
such ease that he indulged it. 

Mildred’s manner did not undeceive him. While they walked the littered 
paths, side by side, as she had so often pictured, she woke from her dreaming. 
He spoke of his profession; of club, clients, and speculations, of men, women, 
and topics of the day—interests that had been barred to her, the mere discussion 
of which made her feel painfully ignorant ; and lastly, of his visit to Switzerland, 
with a casual reference to Merrithorne and his sister. 

“ She’s a very charming girl. I think you know them too?” 

She bent her head in assent. Surely there had been wonderful auburn tints in 
her hair that he had admired! How had it faded to such a dull, uniform, brown 
shade ? 

“They are going through the Black Forest,” he went on, “and thence to Baden, 
Heidelberg, and all over Germany.” 

“T suppose you will join them later?” Mildred asked, steadying her voice with 
an effort. 

He answered evasively. 

““T made no promises.” 

The ghost of a smile flitted over Mildred’s pale lips. “ Because they are so 
difficult to keep?” 

“Was yours?” he returned, hastily. 

Mildred stood still, facing him. She felt that the suspense must be ended at 
any cost. If only she could speak without breaking down—if only that dull, heavy 
heartache would go! 

“T promised to tell you of my—my bereavement,” she began, “and _ that 
promise has been literally carried out.” Her lip trembled a little, then she went 
on, slowly: “Iam afraid the spirit of our foolish vow must be ignored. We have 
both grown wiser and more worldly in this long interval.” She paused. Would 
he believe this lie? Was it possible he could be blind to the intolerable suffering 
in her face, deaf to the anguish in her voice? Or would he take her in his 
arms and lay her tired head on his breast, crying he could not let her go? But, in 
the throbbing silence, no strong hand sought hers, no warm lips touched her cheek. 

“T know you will forgive me,” she added, faintly, at last. 

Burnell wondered at the cold words, hardly knowing whether to believe them. 
But he breathed more easily. After all, it was quite possible. She was still 
wealthy, and she had her son, and she must be at least forty. 

“T don’t know that I ought,” he answered. ‘“ You know why I came.” 

“You came because I sent for you,” said Mildred, steadily, “and you have 
found me changed—that is all.” 

Burnell glanced up swiftly, but her face was inscrutable. 

“You might have told me,” he began awkwardly, then stopped. 

“I did not know before,” she returned, quietly. “I could not tell till I saw 
you. I am so sorry to have caused all this trouble, and you will best prove your 
patience and forgiveness by completing your interrupted holiday.” 

“Mildred, these are hard words. Don’t you really care for me any more? 
Have you left me out of the life you have mapped out for yourself?” 
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Oh for one tone of 
tenderness in that altered 
voice—one little break to 
prove its sincerity! Her 
hands clasped _convul- 
sively, her answer came 
like a cry of pain: 

“ VYes—yes—we were 
wrong.” 

Burnell’s brain echoed 
the thought in confused 
sounds that throbbed and 
dinned in his ears. If 
only that piteous look 
had not come into her 
eyes! But the banishing 
of it meant a lifelong 
effort. He did not feel 
equal to a pretence of 
love—an insincerity that 
would wound her doubly 
when she came to learn 
it. She must suspect it 
even now; she could not 
expect... Here the re- 
membrance of hot vows 
shamed him. But they 
had been given to an- 
other woman—a woman 
with wonderful hair, and 
a smooth skin, and a figure of rounded slimness and beautiful curves, not to 
this pale, weary-eyed matron, who conjured in him a passionless pity in place 
of—what? He suddenly thought of Miss Merrithorne’s calm eyes and provoking 
smile, and the little pressure of her cool hand, that had made his own tingle, 
when she said: ‘Not good-bye, but auf Wiedersehen !” 

And he glanced from the dull sky to the hem of Mildred’s black gown, and said, 
gently : 

“Then, if you have no place for me,—I must go; but, remember, I am always 
your friend.” 

Mildred’s white lips framed an answer, but she could not speak. 

He took her passive hand and held it till they reached the gate, then silently 
raised it to his lips. 

Mildred leant her arms on the gate and laid her head on them, watching him 
out of sight. He looked back once, and smiled; but her face frightened him—it 
was so ghastly. She stood there till the sound of his swift, steady footsteps died 
away. 

But he did not turn again. 
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A STUDENT’S DUEL IN GERMANY. 


HE facility with which two German students can pick a quarrel is unlimited. 
There are hundreds of conventional mannerisms, indistinguishable shades of 
etiquette, to transgress the least of which inevitably involves the offender 

in a duel. The particular case I am about to describe arose from some spilled 
beer; and as we walked towards the A‘wezfe, or private drinking quarters, of* the 
Corps Borania (“green caps”), my friend Zimmermann tried to explain to me 
how his honour would remain tarnished for ever, unless he could cleanse it in 
Boranian blood. 

Duelling is nominally against the law in Germany, but it is only on rare occasions 
that the police authorities are seized with spasmodic attacks of unnatural activity, 
and organise weak raids on the suspected localities. The students generally get 
warning of these contemplated invasions, and, needless to say, are invariably 
discovered deeply absorbed in chess or dominoes, or peacefully immersed in beer. 

It was rumoured that the police had lately displayed dangerous symptoms, and it 
was therefore with a certain air of secrecy that the melancholy waiter of the Kaiserhof 
led us through a variety of passages, finally admitting us to the Kneiphalle, where 
no less than fifteen duels were to be fought off that morning. The room was a 
large, old German Stube of a type now fast becoming extinct. The oaken walls, 
black with age, were hung with flags and shields, emblazoned with the Boranian 
arms. One end of the room was covered with portraits of former members of the 
Corps, ranging back to the old days of silhouette and daguerreotype. The ceiling, 
also of oak, was low, and three deep-set windows with little diamond panes admitted 
a very partial light. The air was thick with tobacco-smoke, to which every one 
contributed in long, steady puffs from pipe and cigar. All the Corps were represented, 
and the members of each sat together at their respective corps-tables, demonstratively 
friendly among themselves, but studiously ignoring their neighbours. Their coloured 
caps formed little bunches of brightness that pleasantly relieved the smoky gloom 
of the apartment. All present were provided with large Avugs or mugs of beer, and 
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the toast “ Prosit/” rang out ceaselessly at every table. The centre of the room was 
kept clear for the combatants. Five duels had already taken place when we entered, 
and a waiter was scattering sawdust on some slippery patches of blood that stained 
the floor. Several students freshly cut, their faces almost concealed by temporary 
bandages, were consoling themselves with beer. One corner of the room was 
occupied by the surgeon’s table, behind which that functionary, supported by his 
two white-aproned assistants, and surrounded by all the paraphernalia of his calling, 
was busily engaged in patching up the dilapidated heads of the last combatants. 
The pungent, sickly smell of iodoform was all-pervading. 

While I was taking in these details my friend had vanished into the dressing 
room, and at first glance I entirely failed to recognise him in the padded monster 
that now staggered clumsily into the room, supported on each side by his second and 
sword-bearer. The thick armour of leather and wadding with which he was bolstered 
entirely protected his body and limbs. His neck was rigidly encased in a_ high, 
thick collar of silk and whipcord ; and his eyes were protected by iron goggles as 
large as small teacups, from which a strap passed round the ears to be buckled 
at the back of the head. His second was somewhat similarly equipped, and in 
addition wore a leather cap with a strong iron peak. ‘The other principal presently 
entered the room, and took up his position at one sword’s-length from Zimmermann. 
He was closely followed by the umpire, or Unfarteiischer. This personage was a 
chronic medical student of ten years’ standing—a mass of genial rotundity, with a 
fat, amorphous face in which features seemed a superfluity. He was duly qualified 
for his responsible position by an unlimited capacity for beer and the glorious fact 
that he had never passed an examination. Enthroned on an armchair a little in 
front of the other spectators, he divided his time pretty equally between a huge 
mug of Aiinchener, and a long pipe of which the painted china bowl rested on 
the’ ground. He now proclaimed “ S7/entium/” and proceeded to announce the 
duel. It was to last for twenty minutes, excluding all pauses; and, as usual, to 
consist of short bouts or ‘ Gangs,” with brief intervals of rest between each.: The 
swords—long, nasty-looking blades, sharp as razors and flexible as riding-switches— 
were carefully wiped with disinfecting lotion and handed to the combatants. The 
seconds took up their position behind and to the left of their respective men, and 
gave the word of command in the following traditional form : 

“ Auf die Mensur bindet die Klingen!” (Cross blades for the duel !) 

“ Gebunden sind!” (Crossed they are !) 

“ts 1” (Gol) 

The swords clash together in the preliminary stroke. Then ensues a_ brief 
hailstorm of blows so rapid that the eye refuses to follow them and retains only 
a confused impression of flashing steel and flying sparks. The head of each 
combatant seems to be enveloped in a halo of gleaming points. It is impossible 
to realise that each of these lightning strokes is deliberately and scientifically aimed, 
and as deliberately and scientifically parried. 

“ Halt!” 

It is the end of the first “ Gang.” The seconds spring forward and strike up 
up the swords. Each combatant lets his arm drop limply into the willing hands 
of his “ Schleppfuchs,” a freshman who supports the fighting arm during the 
pauses. There is a buzz of approving criticism among the onlookers, and_ the 
doctor momentarily emerges from his foaming Avug of Lager to see if his 


? 


services are required. No, neither man has a single scratch. They are splendidly 
matched, both brilliant fencers; and the fact that it is a “ Beleidigungssache,” or 
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case of insult, adds to the general interest in the fight. The seconds step back 
into position. 

i, <eet” 

Again the bewildering jumble of hissing blades, the quick give-and-take rattle 
of the opposing swords, the ceaseless flash of sparks. Suddenly there is a sharp 
click, accompanied by a general ducking of heads, as a broken sword-point whizzes 
through the air and sticks quivering into the high wainscot. “Halt!” The seconds 
intervene, and Zimmermann, whose sword is broken, is provided with a new weapon. 
It is not a rare occurrence for the slender blades to snap, and nasty wounds frequently 
result. More than one harmless spectator has received an unpleasantly appropriate 
memento of the AZensur in the shape of an ugly scar. 

The duel continued. It was deliciously restful to turn the eye from the whirling 
blades to the figures of the combatants. They stood there firm as rocks and 
motionless as statues. Only their tireless wrists moved ever to and fro, up and down, 
each the centre of a cyclone of furious blows ; and their eyes gleamed watchfully from 
the darkness of the big metal goggles. 

In the seventh Gang there was a momentary gap in the rattle of sound—a gap 
like the striking of a dumb note on the piano in the midst of a noisy piece—and I 
saw Zimmermann’s cheek laid open, almost from ear to mouth. He never winced, 
but there was an ominous tightening about his lips that I knew meant mischief to 
his opponent. The doctor came up and glanced at the wound. 

“Tt is nothing,” he said. “The facial artery is untouched. They can fight on.” 

After the Boranian’s tarnished blade had been carefully cleansed, and both swords 
freshly disinfected, the duel was resumed. ‘Two Gangs passed without another wound. 
The fencing was magnificent. The ring of spectators pressed closer together. Men 
forgot their beer, and let their cigars expire neglected. Suddenly Zimmermann, with 
a dexterous turn of his wrist, overtopped his opponent’s guard and flipped off a small 
piece of his scalp. A thin stream of blood oozed from the Boranian’s hair and trickled 
down his forehead. These scalp wounds are said to be the most painful of all, but 
the Boranian only smiled as he raised his goggles to wipe the blood from his eyes. 

Both men grew more reckless now. The fencing was still brilliant, but more 
brutal and less artistic. Those ghastly dumb notes in the clattering duet of the 
swords grew more and more frequent. Zimmermann had received nine cuts 
(Schmisse). The blood streamed from his face, hung clotting on the high collar, 
crimsoned the leather shirt, and dripped continuously on to the floor. The 
Boranian had lost less blood, but was nevertheless looking very fagged. 

There were still seven minutes to fight, when Zimmermann succeeded in getting 
home a terrible blow on his opponent’s left temple, laying bare the glistening bone. 
The Boranian staggered an instant, and failed to guard a second blow that struck 
him just below the first. A jet of bright red blood spurted from the wound. 

“Halt!” roared the umpire. 

Up flew the seconds’ swords; and the doctor, dropping his attitude of lazy 
indifference, stepped briskly forward to examine the wound. 

“Hum. Temporal artery cut and slight fracture of skull. No more fighting 
to-day, gentlemen ! ” 

The Boranian stamped his foot with vexation ; then, mastering his disappointment, 
turned to Zimmermann and held out his hand. 

“T congratulate you,” he said, bowing courteously. It was a pretty little touch 
of chivalry, and went far to counterbalance the element of brutality in the affair. 

The surgery that followed was much more revolting than the fight itself, lacking 
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as it did any glamour of excitement. A few drops of cocaine or a slight anesthetic 
would have rendered the dressing of the wounds perfectly painless; but Young 
Germany scorns such merciful methods. It is part of the fun to watch how the 
men bear the doctor’s rude punishment. Any flinching is followed by degradation 
in rank, or even expulsion from the Corps. As the surgeon ran his finger through 
the wound and felt along the bared bone for splinters, or dug his forceps into 
the throbbing flesh in trying to find the stump of the severed artery, the unfortunate 
Boranian paled with agony. But he bravely kept up the ghastly semblance of a 
smile, and even chopped out a few spasmodic jokes from between his clenched teeth. 

Meanwhile Zimmermann, his face gashed almost beyond recognition, and dripping 
with blood, had thrown off his harness and was deeply engaged in the grateful 
occupation of imbibing iced beer through a straw. He took his seat before the 
doctor with profound nonchalance, and succeeded in looking intensely happy while 
the latter stitched merrily away at the numerous: wounds, passing his cruel bent 
needle through the quivering lips of the gashes with as much indifference as if he 
were mending an old pair of boots. 

As we left the Kneipe, with my friend’s head looking and smelling like the 
accident ward in a general hospital, I remarked: 

“Well, what have you gained by this absurd display? Is the stain of your 
spilled beer wiped out?” 

He looked at me with a puzzled air, and then shook his head despairingly : 

“You English don’t understand” he said.. “Honour must come _ before 
everything ! ” 


Rosert Lioyp 

















ON THE AXIOM THAT A POET SHOULD HAVE NO VOICE ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS—THE 
CIVIC SPIRIT IN CLASSICAL LITERATURE—THE MIND WHICH BELIEVES ALL IT 
SEES IN PRINT—AND THE ART OF DRIFTING, WITH A CANT—‘ ART FOR ART’S 
SAKE’—WITH SOME REMARKS ON THE CULTIVATION OF GARDENS—AN EXPERI- 
MENT IN TRANSLATION—THE PARABLE OF A GARDENER—THE GARDEN WHICH / 
LOVE—ROSES FOR ACCESSION DAY. 


‘* Alway be merry, if thou may, 
But waste not thy good alway : 
Have hat of floures fresh as May, 
Chapelet of roses on Whitsunday, 
For such array ne costneth but 
ae 


DO not propose, even in 
honour of the month of 
rane Jubilee, to walk abroad with 
I ma a wreath of roses ‘all round 

) my hat. A modest button- 
hole shall serve me_ for 

Accession Day. As Pericles said of his 
Athenians, :AokaXodpev 





per’ evredeias—I 
will cultivate the beautiful with a decent 
frugality ; and “such array ne costneth but 
lyte.” 

I suppose that an author may go the 
length of a buttonhole in expressing his 
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feelings on a public occasion such as this? 
Pray do not think that I am trying to jest. 
I put the question quite seriously. You all 
believe that an author has no proper concern 
with public affairs, with the moving events 
which interest his fellow-citizens and direct 
his country’s destiny. You have been 
taught this from childhood: you find that 
all the newspapers take it as axiomatic, and 
will, with a serene confidence that the axiom 
lies beyond dispute, rebuke any poor servant 
of letters who has dared to lift his voice on a 
question of national moment, as solemnly as 
though he had intruded a profane foot into 
some holy of holies. My only wonder is 
that, holding so very strongly this cloistral 
view of the province of a man of letters, you 
have the face to ask him to pay taxes. 
demand hardly consists with 


This 
your other 
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blessed axiom that there should be no 
taxation without representation. 


I PASS over some tempting reflections on 

the queer anomaly that in modern times 
these rebukes should as a rule be addressed 
by writers to writers, by newspaper writers 
to men who write books, and (as far as a 
distinction can be drawn) by men who write 
in a hurry to men who write deliberately. 
But I think it will be no unfair presentation 
of the theory which 
obtains just now, if 
I say that, while 
every public man is 
allowed and even 
encouraged to write 
a book, no man of 
letters can express 
his thoughts on public affairs without being 
instantly reminded, by a shouting chorus, 
that he is a trespasser. Now, I want to 
suggest to you that a theory of this sort 
may easily harden by unthinking assump- 
tion into something very like Cant, and the 
cry of ‘Trespasser!’ by frequent repetition 
into something very like a parrot-call. And 
I wish further to look quietly into the his- 
tory of this belief. Was it ever considered 
disputable? And if so, at what time and on 
what grounds was it accepted as axiomatic ? 





WF there certainly was a time when 
it would have been considered 
disputable, if any-one had thought it suffi- 
ciently reasonable to be worth discussing. 
And that time, oddly enough, coincided with 
the greatest era in the world’s literature and 
the greatest era of political discovery. 
These two went together because they 
depended on each other, and both depended 
on an axiom which is the precise contra- 
di.‘ory of yours: on the axiom that the 
artist and man of letters ought not to work 
in cloistral isolation, secluded from the 
echoes of the world and indifferent to public 
affairs ; that on the contrary they were, in 
the directest fashion, servants of the State, 
and had a peculiar call to express them- 
selves on matters of public moment. I 
speak, of course, principally of Greece, and 
particularly of Athens; but not by any 
means of Greece or of Athens alone, as you 
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will see .by-and-by. But, to convince you 
that I am not advancing any pet one-sided 
proposition of my own, let me present it in 
the words of a grave and judicious student, 
Mr. W. J. Courthope, now Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford :— 


“The idea of the State lay at the root of every 
Greek conception of art and morals. For though, 
in the view of the philosopher, the virtue of the 
good citizen was not always necessarily identical 
with the virtue of the individual man, and though, 
in the city of Athens at all events, a large amount 
of life was possible to the individual apart from 
public interests, yet it is none the less true that the 
life of the individual in every Greek city was in 
reality moulded by the customary life, tradition 
and character, in one intranslatable word, by the 
H0o0s of the State. Out of this native soil grew 
that recognised, though not necessarily public, 
system of education (modiriK} maideia), consisting 
of reading and writing, music and gymnastics, 
which Plato and Aristotle themselves accepted as 
the basis of the constitution of the State. But 





this preliminary education was only the threshold 
to a subsequent system of political training, of 
which, in Athens at least, every citizen had an 
opportunity of availing himself by his right to 
participate in public affairs; so that, in the view 
of Pericles, politics themselves were an instrument 
of individual refinement. ‘The magistrates,’ 
said he, in his great funeral oration, ‘ who dis- 
charge public trusts, fulfil their domestic duties 
also ; the private citizen, while engaged in pro- 
fessional business, has competent knowledge of 
public affairs, for we stand alone iz regarding 
the man who keeps aloof from these latter not as 
harmless, but as useless. Moreover, we always 
hear and pronounce on public matters when dis- 
cussed by our leaders, or perhaps strike out for 
ourselves correct reasonings upon them ; far from 
accounting discussion an impediment to action, 
we complain only if we are not told what is to be 
done before it becomes our duty to do it.’ 

‘* The strenuous exertion of the faculties of the 
individual in the service of the State, described in 
these eloquent words, reflects itself in the highest 
productions of Greek art and literature, and is the 
source of that ‘ political’ spirit which every one 
can detect, alike in the poems of Homer and the 



























sculptures of the Parthenon, as the insbiring cause 
of the noblest efforts of imitation. It prevailed 
most strongly through the period between the battle 
of Marathon and the battle of Cheronea, and has 
left its monuments in such plays 
as the Perse and Lumenides 
of Aischylus, the Axtiyone of 
Sophocles, the Clouds of 
Aristophanes, the History of 
Thucydides, and the Orations 
of Demosthenes, its last em- 
bodiment being perhaps the 
famous oath of that orator on 
the souls of those who risked 
their lives at Marathon.”—A 
History of English Poetry, vol. i. c. 2. 
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I have quoted this passage at length, not 
because the truth which it contains is an un- 
familiar one—for indeed it cannot be new to 
anybody who has read so much as a single 
play of Aristophanes ; nor because Professor 
Courthope has been the first to expound it— 
for he has not, and he will not be the last. 
Should any one of my readers doubt that 
Professor Courthope is uttering a familiar 
and acknowledged truth, I would refer him 
to page after page of the very latest 
popular treatise on the subject, Professor 
Gilbert Murray’s lucid “Short History of 
Ancient Greek Literature” (Heinemann). 
But I have quoted the passage because it 
occurs in an early chapter of a work of 
which the special aim is to elucidate the 
conditions of poetical achievement in our 
own country. 

We see, then, that in the most brilliant age 
of Greece, and of Greek art and letters, 
the civic spirit was the inspiring spirit. But 
as the Greek cities sank, one by one, before 
the Macedonian power, and forfeited their 
liberties, this civic spirit died for lack of 
nourishment and exercise, and a ‘literary’ 
spirit took its place. In other words, litera- 
ture was driven to feed on itself—which is 
about the worst thing that can ever happen 
toit. The old political education (moderixn 
maideia) gave place to an_ encyclopedic 
education (eyxvxdos madeiu). The language 
fell into the hands of grammarians, 
sophists, rhetoricians, etc. “ Whatever 


was invented by these men had a purely 
literary origin; and though their com- 
positions have a certain interest of their 
own, they no longer reflect the feelings and 
energies of free political life.” 
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URN to Rome, and you will find very 
nearly the same story. A civic spirit in 
education and literature accompanies her 
growth ; a ‘literary,’ ‘art for art’s sake’ spirit, 
her decline. “The greatness of Rome was 
as entirely civic in its origin as that of any 
Greek city, and, like the Greek cities, Rome 
in the days of her freedom, and while she 
was still fighting for the mastery, preserved 
a system of political education, both in the 
hearth and in the senate, which was suited 
to her character.” Cato the Censor, 
according to Plutarch, “wrote histories for 
his son, with his own hand, in large char- 
acters; so that without leaving his father’s 
house he might gain a knowledge of the 
illustrious actions of the ancient Romans 
and of the customs of his country.” As Mr. 
Courthope points out, it would be impossible 
to conceive a more complete contrast to the 
purely academic education, for which in the 
declining days of the Empire such careful 
provision was made: “and what is of par- 
ticular importance to observe ts, that, even 
after the introduction of Greek culture 
Cato’s educational ideal was felt to be the foun- 
dation of'Roman greatness by the orators and 
poets who adorned the golden age of Latin 
literature.” The civic spirit was at once 
the motive and the vitalising force of Cicero’s 
eloquence, and still acts as its antiseptic. It 
breaks through the conventional from events 
of Virgil’s Eclogues and Georgics, and 
declares itself, naked and exultant, in such 
passages as the famous eulogy— 
**Sed neque Medorum silvae ditissima terra 
Nec pulcher Ganges atque auro turbidus Hermus 
Laudibus Italiz certent . - 


and the rest. Avowedly it inspired him to 
write the Atneid, and throughout that great 
epic he recurs constantly to the source of its 
inspiration. It permeated all that Horace 
wrote. These two poets never tire of calling 
on their countrymen to venerate and hold 
fast by the rough simplicity and Sabine 
virtues, and 


‘* Pure religion breathing household laws,” 


which were the foundations of Roman great- 
ness. And afterwards, when the mischief 
was done and Rome had accepted the 
Alexandrian model of education and literary 
culture, Juvenal echoed the old spirit in his 
denunciations of the hundred and more 
trivialities which the new spirit engendered. 
It was a belated, despairing echo. You 
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cannot expect quite the same shout from a 
man who leads a forlorn sortie, and a man 
who defends a proud citadel while yet it 
is merely threatened. But, allowing for 
changed circumstances, you will find that 
Juvenal’s is just the old civic spirit turned 
to fierceness by despair. And he strikes out 
unerringly enough at the ministers of Rome’s 
decline—at the poets who chatter and the 
rhetoricians who declaim on merely ‘literary’ 
topics ; the rich who fritter away life on 
private luxuries and the pursuit of trivial 
aims; the debased Greek with his 
“smattering of encyclopedic knowledge,” 
but no devotion to the city in which he 
only hopes to make money. 


AJ OW I ask you readers ot the PALL 
4 MALL MAGAZINE if this civic spirit in 
literature, which marked the greatest days of 
Greece and Rome, be one which England 
can easily afford to despise. As far as I 
know, it has been reserved for an age of 
newspapers to declare explicitly that sucha 
spirit is merely mischievous ; that a poet 
ought to be a man of the study, isolated 
amid the stir of passing events, serenely 
indifferent to his country’s fortunes, or at 
least withholding his gift (allowed, with 
magnificent but unconscious irony, to be 
“divine”) from that general contribution 
to the public wisdom in which journalists 
make so brave a show. He may, as a 
special favour, be allowed to strike his lyre 
and sing of an accouchement; this being 
any about the only event 
Sree “on which politicians 
Srl > 3? and journalists have 

not yet claimed the 

monopoly of offering practical advice. But 
farther he may hardly go. People of a 
certain class of mind seem capable of be- 
lieving anything they see in print, provided 
they see it often. 


NSPIRATION 


For these, the announce- 
ment that somebody’s lung tonic possesses 
a peculiar virtue has only to be repeated 
at intervals along a railway line, and with 
each repetition the assurance becomes more 
convincing, until towards the journey’s end 
it wears the imperativeness almost of a 
revealed truth. And yet no reasonable in- 
ducement to belief has been added by any 
one of these repetitions. The whole thing 
is a psychological trick. The moral impres- 
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siveness of the first placard beyond West- 
bourne Park station depends entirely on 





whether you are travelling from London to 
Birmingham, or from Birmingham to London. 
A mind which yields itself to this illusion 
could probably, with perseverance, be con- 
vinced that pale people are worth a guinea 
a box, were any one interested in enforcing 
such a harmless proposition: and I have 
no doubt that the 

Man in the Street 

has long since ac- 

cepted the reiter- 

ated axiom that a 

poet should hold 

aloof from public 

affairs, having no 

more capacity than 
standing their drift. 
prised me the other day to find Mr. 
H. D. Traill employing this axiom to rebuke 
Mr. William Watson and Mr. John David- 
son for daring to lift their voices upon 
matters of public moment such as Armenia 
and Crete : Mr. Traill, whose “ New Lucian ” 
was the wittiest book of a generation, whose 
own ministering Muse has so often salted 
politics with humour ! 





under- 


a child for 
But I confess it sur- 


A°® a matter of fact, the cry is just a cant 

party trick, used by each party in its 
turn. Mr. Kipling writes “Cleared,” Mr. 
Alfred Austin hymns “ Jameson’s Ride,” and 
forthwith the Liberals lift hands and voices 


in horror. Mr. denounces _ the 


Watson 





Armenian massacres, Mr. Davidson speaks 
up for Greece, and the Unionists can hardly 
find words to express their pained surprise. 
Mr. Swinburne inveighs against Irishmen, 
and delights a party ; inveighs against the 
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Czar, and divides a whole Front Bench 
between shocked displeasure and _half- 
humorous astonishment that a poet should 
have any opinions about Russia, or, having 
some, should find anybody to take them 
seriously. It is all cant, my friends—nothing 
but cant; and at its base lies the old dis- 
pute between principle and casuistry. If 
politics and statecraft rest ultimately on 
principles of right and wrong, then a poet 
has as clear a right as any man to speak 
upon them: as clear a right now as when 
Tennyson lifted his voice on behalf of the 
Fleet, or Wordsworth penned his ‘ Two 
Voices” sonnet, or Milton denounced the 
massacres in Piedmont. While this nation 
retains a conscience, its poets have a clear 
right and a clear call to be the voice of that 
conscience. They may err, of course ; they 
may mistake the voice of party for the 
voice of conscience : “ Jameson’s Ride ” and 
“The Year of Shame ”—one or both—may 
misread that voice. Judge them as severely 
as you will by their rightness or wrong- 
ness, and again judge them by their merits 
or defects as literature. Only do not forbid 
the poet to speak and enforce the moral 
conviction that is in him. 

If, on the other hand, politics be a mere 
affair of casuistry ; or worse—a mere game 
of “opportunism” in which he excels who 
hits on the cleverest expedient for each 
crisis as it occurs; then indeed you may 
bid the poet hush the voice of principle, and 
listen only to the sufficiently dissonant in- 
struction of those specialists at the game 
who make play in Parliament and the press. 
If politics be indeed that base thing con- 
noted by the term “@z/¢ of public affairs,” 
then the axiom rests on wisdom after all. 
The poet cannot be expected to understand 
the ‘drift,’ and had better leave it to these 
specialists in ‘ drifting.’ 

But if you search, you will find that 
poetry—rare gift as it is, and understood by 
so few—has really been exerting an immense 
influence on public opinion all the while that 
we have been deluged with assertions of this 
unhappy axiom. Why, I dare to say that 
one-half of the sense of Empire which now 
dominates political thought in Great Britain 
has been the creation of her poets—and of 
her living poets, mark you. (“English 
poetry died with Tennyson ”—see the news- 
papers, Jassiém.) The public, if it will but 
clear its mind of cant, is grateful enough 
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for such poetry as Mr. Kipling’s “ Flag of 
England” and Mr. Henley’s “ England, my 
England”; and gratefully recognises that 
the spirit of these songs has passed on to 
thousands of men, women, and children, 
who have never read a line of Mr. Henley’s 
or Mr. Kipling’s composition. 


S for the axiom, it is merely the comple- 
ment of that “Art for Art’s sake” 
chatter which died a dishonoured death but 
a short while ago, and which it is still one 
of the joys of life to have outlived. You 
will remember how loftily we were assured 
that Art had nothing to do with morality : 
that the novelist, ¢e.g., who composed tales 
of human conduct, had no with 
ethics—that is to say, with the principles of 
human conduct. “Art’s only business was 
to satisfy Art,” and so forth. Well, it is all 
over now, and packed away in the rag-bag 
of weary paradoxes; and we are left to 
enjoy the revived freshness of the simple 
truth that an artist exists to serve his art, 
and his art to serve men and women. 


concern 


** Have hat of floures fresh as May, 
Chapelet of roses on Whitsunday, 
For such array ne costneth but lyte,” 


-and to that end let us follow the famous 
advice of Candide, and “cultivate 
Let me assure the timorous reader 
that the value of the foregoing remarks does 
not lie in any application which I propose to 
give them on my own account. 


our 
garden.” 


J have no 
political treatise ready, no series of sonnets 
on the politics of the hour. On the contrary, 
I have been cultivating my garden and per- 
pending a translation of the Georgics—which 
I take to be as agreeably useless a task as 
any man can engage in, (1) because nobody 
wants the Georgics translated, and (2) 
because dozens of people have done éit 
already. There was a time when I wanted 
to write a whole novel about a garden: nay, 
I cannot remember a time, since I began to 
write at all, when this was not in my mind. 
For some through 
vicissitudes of climate and fortune, I always 


years, inconsiderable 
managed to carry three books about with 
me: (1) a pretty little text of Virgil, printed 
at Leipzig in 1873, and bound in crushed 
green first edition of 


morocco; (2) a 
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Virginibus Puerisgue, in its 
original cover of orange cloth (price 
steadily rising, I am pleased to observe) ; 
and (3) a copy of “E.V.B.’s” prose cento 
“The Praise of Gardens.” I have conned 
this last book in the most unlikely surround- 
ings, and always with the same furious 
purpose. Lord knows there was never a 
man born less fitted to write about a garden ! 
But a notion of this sort gets into one’s 
system, and goes not out save with time 
and rigorous self-criticism. I know a man 
who has wasted some of the best hours of 
a distinguished career in composing the 
octave of a sonnet which he will never 
complete. And I myself have chased a 
childish impression in and out of half a 
dozen short stories, and never fixed it yet. 





A barren stretch of downs, and two men 
talking together in a lonely cup of the hills— 
the younger in a scarlet coat, the older man 
in a suit of clerical black: that is a picture 
which I have carried with me for twenty 
years, and the right interpretation has never 
come yet. I can date the conception of my 
garden-story back to 1884 or 1885. It was 
to have a quiet crisis upon a terrace of the 
Italian style, below which a formal garden 
extended until the topiary art grew confused 
and melted into wilderness, until Jacobean 
flower-borders and statues and canals of the 
time of William and Mary were lost in 
orchards and natural streams. And it was 
to combine a Boccaccio atmosphere with the 
rather sentimental moral that /out dasse, 
tout casse (including beasts), but the flowers 
survive. 

Well, the novel has been laid aside, and 
the Virgil has come forth again, and the 
world no doubt is neither the richer nor the 
poorer by consequence. Even the decision 
has nothing original about it. For Mr. R. D. 
Blackmore long since turned aside from 
novel-writing to gardening; yes, and pro- 
duced a verse-translation of the Georgics 


too. I have not seen it ; but promise myself, 
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one of these days, the chastening pleasure of 
comparing our two versions. Naturally in 
such enterprises, one begins at the end, 
or thereabouts : else their essential useless- 
ness might stand in some momentary doubt. 
So I start upon the fourth Georgic :— 


THE BEE, J 
Next of aérial Honey, gift 
divine, 
I sing. Mzecenas, be once 


more benign ! 





‘Next’ is absurd, for 


haven’t been singing of any- ab 
thing. And J never had a Maecenas; 


at least, I never had one who projected 
his benignity into the sphere of my know- 
ledge. And, in short, if you wish to 
criticise this effort, you may find the lines 
of your best method laid down in My Uncle 
Toby’s commentary on Corporal Trim’s 
story of Zhe King of Bohemia and his Seven 
Castles. To resume :— 


Next of aérial Honey, gift divine, 
I sing. Mzcenas, be once more benign ! 
Prepare the pomp of trifles to behold, — 
Proud chiefs ; a nation’s polity unroll’d, 
Customs, pursuits ; its clans, and how they fight. 
Slight things I labour—not for glory slight, 
If Heaven allow, and Phoebus hearken me. 


First then for Ste. Seek, and install your Bee 

Where nor can winds invade (for these forbid 

His homeward load), nor sheep nor headstrong 
kid 

Prance on the flowers, nor vagrant heifer pass, 

Disperse the dew and tramp the springing 
grass. 

No lizard shall in speckled armour prowl 

By your fat hives ; bee-bird, nor any fowl, 

Nor Procne with her bloody-fingered breast : 

These ravage all, our hero with the rest, 

Snapp’d on the wing 
the nest. 


and haled, a tit-bit, to 


But welling springs and spongy pools supply, 

And through the grass a streamlet fleeting by. 

The porch with palm or oleaster shade, 

That, when the regents lead their first parade 

In kindly Spring, and the young hive-bloods 
prank, 

To woo their holiday heat, the neighbour bank 

May lean with branches hospitably cool. 

And midway, be your water stream or pool, 

’Cross willow twigs and massy pebbles fling— 

A line of bridges for the halting wing 

To dry in summer sunshine, has it shipp’d 

A cap of the wave, or steep in Neptune dipp’d. 
































Plant cassias green around, thyme redolent, 
Full flowering succory with heavy scent, 
And violet-beds to drink the channell’d stream 
But let the hives—sewn concave, seam to seam, 
Of cork ; or of the supple osier twined— 
Have narrow entrances. For frosts will bind 
Honey as hard as hot days run it thin.— 

In bees’ abhorrence each extreme ’s akin. 

Not purposeless they vie with wax to paste 
Their crannied walls, and wedge with pollen 





fast 
Their gates, and store that gum-specific which 
Outbinds or birdlime or Idzean pitch. . .. 


I drop the pen and gaze out of window. 
1 look down across my own garden, and 
across the tideway to the corner of a 
terraced garden on the opposite cliff, and 
an old man working there. So I break off 
my translating (there really is no need to 
hurry) and betake me to telling a parable. 

* Namque sub Oebalize memini me terribus altis 

Corycium vidisse senem .. .” 

Some time before I was born there lived 
in this port a middle- 
aged man, whose ship 
came home. Her rig- 
ging wanted repairs ; she 
carried the mark of the 
ice-pack on her bows, 
and so much weed on 
her keel that the tug 
gave her an extra-stout 
rope. But she brought him a small fortune. 





D’ou viens-tu, beau navire ? A quelle heureuse 
plage, 

Leviathan superbe, as-tu lavé tes flancs ? 

Quels rameurs dégourdis sont courbés sur tes 
bancs ? 

Es-tu. blessé, guerrier? Viens-tu d’un_ long 
voyage ? 

Es-tu parti (hier, ou si ton équipage, 

Monté jeune a la mer, revient en cheveux blancs ? 

Es-tu riche navire, et ta quille pesante ? 

As-tu pendant dix ans, devant ton gouvernail, 

Couvé dun ceil hagard ta boussole tremblante, 

Pour qu’une Européenne, une pale indolente, 

Puisse embaumer son bain des parfums du sérail, 

Et froisser dans ta valse un collier de corail ? 


—perfumes for the bath and coral necklaces 
for maids to wear at the dance—it may 
have brought these too. But for the man 
of whom I am telling, it brought a sum of 
money, which he invested in a wild plot 
of ground ; and he has been working there 
ever since. When I was a boy, no straw- 
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berries in the neighbourhood could compare 
with his ; and if I said none in the world, 
one or two people would not contradict me. 
That claim, however, cannot be tested now ; 
for his garden no longer produces any 
strawberries, For years he fought the small 
wilderness—hewing, digging, cultivating, 
adding plot after plot to his conquests. 
Then followed a year or two during which 
the invasion seemed to stand still. And 
then, little by little, the brambles and wild 
growth rallied and pressed in upon him, 
and drove him back. I don’t suppose that 
he realised the truth and 


**saw the wood for what it was: 
The lost and the victorious cause, 
The deadly battle pitched in line, 
Saw silent weapons cross and shine, 
Silent defeat, silent assault, 
A battle and a burial vault.” 


Year by year, on one excuse and another, an 
outpost, a foot or two, would be abandoned 
and left to be reclaimed by the weeds. But 
age and stiffening joints were the real 
excuse, not given : for “ Time, not Corydon,” 
was conquering him. He still keeps up 
the defence, but it is in the centre of his 
domain. And no doubt his title-deeds are 
as good as ever; but as a matter of fact 
the weeds have beaten him, and have him 
at bay in a narrow ring. 


» aenrceen BER, please, that this is only a 
parable. If you care, you may let 
your fancy expand it into a story on the 
lines of Daudet’s “ Wood’s town.” You may 
even imagine that the assaulted wilderness 
found its Joan of Arc. For me, | pursue 
the moral of it. My ship has not come 
home yet. But my hopes have long since 
conquered for me a garden which any man 
might envy ; and for the present its bound- 
aries go on merrily expanding. If you 
desire a rough sketch of its delectable acres, 
I must refer you to Zhe Carthusian of 
the date 1839 for a description which falls 
far short of the glorious unreality. The 
following passage, however, will supply a 
hint or two :— 


‘* My garden should lie to the south of the house ; 
the ground gradually sloping for some short way 
till it falls abruptly into the dark and tangled 
shrubberies that all but hide the winding brook 
A broad terrace, half as wide, at least, 


below. 
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as the house is high, should run along the whole 
southern length of the building, extending to the 
western side also, whence, over the distant country, 
I may catch the last red light of the setting sun. 
I must have some musk and noisette roses, and 
jasmine, to run up the mullions of my oriel 
window, and honeysuckles and clematis, the 
white, the purple, and the blue, to cluster round 
the top. The upper terrace should be strictly 
architectural, and no plants are to be harboured 
there save such as twine among the balustrades, 
or fix themselves in the mouldering crevices of 
the stone. . . . The gourd alone throws out its 
vigorous tendrils, and displays its green and 
golden fruit from the vases that surmount the 
broad flight of stone steps that lead to the lower 
terrace ; while a vase of larger dimensions and 
bolder sculpture at the western corner is backed 
by the heads of a mass of crimson, rose, and 
straw-coloured hollyhocks that spring from the 
twice the 
width of the one above, of the most velvety turf 
laid out in an elaborate pattern of the Italian 
style. collected 
of the Dalmatic purple of the 
gentianella, the dazzling scarlet of the verbena, 
the fulgent lobelia, the bright yellows and rich 


bank below. The lower terrace is 


Here are the choicest flowers 


garden ; the 


browns of the calceolaria, here luxuriate in their 
trim parterres. But you must leave this mass 
of gorgeous colouring and the two pretty fountains 
that play in their basins of native rock, while you 
descend the flight of steps, simpler than those of 
the upper terrace, and turn to the left hand, where 
a broad gravel walk will lead you to the kitchen- 
garden, through an avenue splendid in autumn 
with hollyhocks, china asters, nasturtiums, and 
African marigolds. 

‘* We will stop short of the walled garden to turn 
among the clipped hedges . e 
Years 
no doubt will compress this garden of my 


—and so forth, for several pages. 
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aspiration within a very narrow space. And 
perhaps I shall wake up some day and 
discover that its walls are the walls of my 
present small demesne, after all. 

Meanwhile | look forward (and I dare 
say that the old gardener opposite does the 
same) to having roses for the 2oth, and 
again for the 22nd, on which date I propose 
(in the words of the Plymouth Volunteer 
on the Jubilee of King George the Third) 
to “take time by the firelock” (meaning 
forelock), “march vore early, an’ fire a 
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volley to future joy” (meaning a feu de 
1ote). 


HAVE tothank the many correspondents 

who have favoured me _ with their 
guesses at the name of the man (or woman) 
who is (or has been during the past ten 
master (or mistress) of the best 
English Prose Style. They exhibit a pleas- 
ing divergence of taste. But I am writing 
this before the close of the competition, 
and must hold over the result for the next 
Number. 


years) 


A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 








